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RESPONSE  TO: 

Talk  to  the  Suits:  How 
To  Sell  IT  Outside  of  IT 

April  12, 2010 


Mary  K.  Pratt’s  article  is  not  lost 
on  me  at  all!  I  have  been  the  victim 
of  many  an  IT  presentation  with 
10-point  bulleted  lists.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  most  of  IT  suffers  from  the 
inability  to  not  talk  technobabble. 
When  we  use  it  with  the  business 
people,  their  eyes  gloss  over  and 
roll  back  into  their  collective  skulls. 

We  need  to  step  up  our  presenta¬ 
tion  game  and  speak  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  that  the  rest  of  the  C  levels 
do.  Otherwise,  we  will  continue  to 
suffer  at  our  own  hands. 

■  Submitted  by:  Brian 

RESPONSE TO: 

How  Security  Pros 
Monitor  Their  Kids 

April  12, 2010 

Clueless  people  like  the  secu¬ 
rity  consultant  quoted  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  don’t  seem  to  have  put  much 
thought  into  this.  What  type  of 
relationship  does  he  think  a  parent 
should  have  with  a  child?  Parental, 


or  BFF?  Monitoring  a  child  just 
means  you  can  see  what  the  child 
does  and  discuss  it.  He  says,  “If  kids 
don’t  learn  how  to  live  on  the  In¬ 
ternet  when  they  are  at  home  when 
they  are  safe,  they  are  never  going  to 
learn  it,  or  they  will  learn  it  the  hard 
way  when  they  go  out  on  their  own.” 
How  are  they  safe  if  no  parent  moni¬ 
tors  what  they  do  at  home  —  they 
might  as  well  be  “out  on  their  own” 
back  in  their  bedroom.  I  suppose  he 
lets  the  kids  play  in  the  road,  so  they 
won’t  have  to  learn  to  deal  with  traf¬ 
fic  when  they  leave  home. 

■  Submitted  by:  Anonymous 

RESPONSE  TO: 

Rent-to-Own 
Hiring  Guidelines 

April  19, 2010 

I  would  think  a  consultant  would 
know  better  than  to  step  on  the 
legal  landmine  of  referring  to  “per¬ 
manent  employees.”  We  all  know 
that  there  is  no  such  thing. 

■  Submitted  by:  MainFrameGuy 

JOIN  THE  CHATTER!  You,  too,  can 
comment  directly  on  our  stories, 

at  computerworld.com. 


r  rwyi  1 1  Corporate  E-mail 
In  the  Cloud 

Enterprise  Exchange  users 
Fv7hanno  are  checking  out  the  business 
9  version  of  Gmail.  A  few  have 
jumped  ship.  But  some  have  held  back  -  and 
at  least  one  has  switched  back  to  Exchange. 
compuferworld.com/s/article/9176036 

That  Cup  of  Coffee 
Could  Cost  a  Lot 
More  Than  $1.50 

Workers  put  their  companies’ 
data  at  risk  whenever  they 
use  Wi-Fi  hot  spots.  Here’s  how  some  IT 
shops  are  dealing  with  the  problem. 
computerworldxom/s/ffirticie/9175780 


Find  these  stories  at  computerworld.com/more 


Can  an  iPad  Replace  a 
Laptop  on  the  Road? 

Writer  Mitch  Wagner  tries  to  use  an  iPad  as 
his  only  computer  during  a  five-day  business 
trip.  Is  Apple’s  tablet  up  to  the  job? 
computerworld.com/s/article/9176129 

The  iPad  36:  Is  the 
Extra  S130  Worth  It? 

The  latest  version  of  the  iPad  delivers  3G 
connectivity,  but  there  are  trade-offs. 
computerworld.com/s/article/9176260 

The  8  Best  iPad  Apps  -  So  Far 

These  tools  let  you  watch  streaming  movies, 
manage  passwords  and  more. 
computerworld.com/s/arlicle/9175047 
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GREEN  IT 


EPA  Drafting 
Energy  Standard 
For  Storage  Gear 


BUSINESS  CONTINUITY 


IT  Planners’  New  Headache:  Volcanoes 


Your  business  continuity  plan 
covers  fires,  earthquakes,  hurri¬ 
canes  and  maybe  pandemics.  But 
how  about  volcanoes? 

It’s  time  to  update  your  crisis  manage¬ 
ment  plan,  according  to  a  Gartner  Inc. 
report,  since  the  ash  cloud  from  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  Iceland’s  Eyjafjallajokull  volcano 
caused  an  epic  disruption  in  air  travel  and 
stranded  thousands  of  people  last  month. 

“Take  advantage  of  the  publicity  sur¬ 
rounding  this  event ...  to  raise  internal 
awareness  of  your  organization’s  vulner¬ 
ability  to  transportation  outages,”  the 
Gartner  report  said,  noting  that  for  the 
past  2,000  years,  the  larger  Katla  volcano 
has  always  erupted  after  Eyjafjallajokull. 

The  first  priority  is  to  help  stranded  em¬ 
ployees  find  alternate  transportation,  ac¬ 
commodations  and  workspaces,  the  report 


said.  And  that  requires  a  central  system 
that  tracks  which  employees  are  in  transit. 

Companies  also  need  to  figure  out  how 
critical  work  will  get  done  when  employ¬ 
ees  are  out.  Gartner  suggested  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  process  management  system  would 
help:  “It  could  tell  you  what  work  is  in 
progress,  what  the  status  is,  and  who  was 
supposed  to  do  it.” 

Technologies  such  as  Skype,  mobile 
devices  and  Web  interfaces  to  company 
systems  could  make  it 
easier  for  stranded  em¬ 
ployees  to  get  work  done. 

Telepresence  rooms 
aren’t  widely  available, 
but  it  might  be  possible  for  an  employee  to 
find  a  videoconference  room  that  can  be 
rented  by  the  hour,  the  report  noted. 

-  Mitch  Betts 
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The  U.S.  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency  is  seeking  comments 
on  draft  standards  that  will  lead  to 
Energy  Star  certification  for  enter¬ 
prise  storage  systems,  perhaps  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

The  EPA,  which  released 
Draft  1.0  of  the  standard  on 
April  9,  is  holding  meetings  with 
the  storage  industry  and  seeking 
written  comments  by  May  21. 

The  agency  has  developed  En¬ 
ergy  Star  ratings  for  servers,  but 
storage  gear  requires  a  different 
approach.  For  example,  storage 
systems  almost  always  have  dual 
power  supplies,  whereas  serv¬ 
ers  often  don’t.  If  the  sole  power 
supply  on  a  server  were  to  fail,  its 
work  could  be  shifted  to  another 
server.  But  if  the  same  happened 
on  a  storage  device,  applications 
would  lose  access  to  the  data  on 
that  platform  until  it  came  back  up, 
said  Erik  Riedel,  a  member  of  the 
Storage  Networking  Industry  As¬ 
sociation  Technical  Council. 

The  EPA  needed  time  to  learn 
about  those  differences,  said 
Riedel.  Now  it’s  mapping  out  a 
complex  taxonomy  of  different 

_  types  of  storage  systems 

based  on  size,  perfor¬ 
mance  and  design,  he 
said,  and  developing 
specific  energy  con¬ 
sumption  requirements  for  Energy 
Star  certification  for  each  type. 

-  STEPHEN  LAWSON. 
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BETWEEN  THE  LINES 

By  John  Klossner 


www.jklossner.com 


WeNeeR  More  H-1?  workers 
-\o  write  5°fTWARE  FRote^s 
AWyoHE  ARRESTER  fop  VIOLATING 
ARIZONA'S  IMMIGRATION  LAW. 


FUTURE  WATCH 

Purdue  CIO  Plans  for  the  Post-PC  Era 


HEN  Gerry  McCartney,  the 
CIO  at  Purdue  University, 
looks  around  his  West  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind.,  campus,  he  doesn’t 
see  a  future  for  the  desktop  PC. 

He  sees  a  multitude  of  mobile  devices 
and  a  university  wireless  network  that  is 
used  by  30,000  people  per  month. 

Simply  put,  mobility  rules. 

McCartney  doesn’t  know  what  devic¬ 
es  will  dominate  his  campus  in  the  years 
ahead  —  perhaps  tablet  computers,  net- 
books  or  some  unknown  device  incubat¬ 
ing  in  a  lab  somewhere.  But  there  is  one 
thing  he  does  know  about  the  future:  It’s 
time  to  get  rid  of  desktop  PCs. 

“This  idea  that  I  have  to  go  to  a  PC 
and  sit  down  and  use  it  is  as  quaint  as 
having  to  go  to  a  phone  to  use  a  phone,” 
said  McCartney,  referring  to  land-line 
telephones. 

Purdue  faces  the  same  problem 
confronting  just  about  every  other  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  U.S.:  declining  financial 
support.  And  a  major  cost  at  the  school 


is  the  technical  support  needed  for  more 
than  20,000  PCs. 

In  a  report  issued  last  month,  the 
university  outlined  a  goal  to  cut  recur¬ 
ring  IT  costs  by  $15  million  over  the 
next  three  years.  Purdue  now  spends 
$100  million  annually  on  IT. 

With  savings  in  mind,  the  school’s 
central  IT  department  has  already 
implemented  server  virtualization,  and 
it  plans  to  move  to  a  virtualized  desktop 
infrastructure,  replacing  desktop  PCs 
with  centrally  managed  systems  that  de¬ 
liver  applications  from  servers. 

“We  have  to  fundamentally  change 
the  way  we  are  doing  business  in  IT,” 
said  McCartney. 

The  university  also  plans  to  consoli¬ 
date  data  centers.  It  has  65  data  centers 
—  which  it  defines  as  any  place  that  has 
extra  power  and  cooling  to  support  IT 
equipment  —  and  wants  to  cut  that  num¬ 
ber  in  half.  Doing  so  should  lead  to  sub¬ 
stantial  hardware  and  power  savings. 

-  Patrick  Thibodeau 


Micro 

Burst 


In  a  global  survey  of 
5,512  businesses, 

58% 

of  the  respondents  said 
they  have  lost  sensitive 
personal  information. 

SOURCE  ACCENTURE  PLC  AND 
PONEMON  INSTITUTE  LLC. 
APRIL  2010 


DATA  CENTERS 

This  Server 
Outlasts  Two 
Presidents 

Stratus  Technologies  Inc.  -  the 
fault-tolerant  server  maker  for¬ 
merly  known  as  Stratus  Computer 
-  celebrated  its  30th  anniversary 
this  month.  To  mark  the  milestone, 
the  company  held  a  contest  to 
identify  the  Stratus  servers  that 
have  been  humming  away  the 
longest,  and  those  with  the  least 
unplanned  downtime. 

The  winner  for  longevity  was 
a  Stratus  server  at  Double  Eagle 
Steel  Coating  Co.  that  has  been 
running  ERP  applications  for  17 
years.  It  was  installed  in  1993,  the 
year  Bill  Clinton  was  first  sworn  in 
as  U.S.  president.  “Around  Y2K, 
we  thought  it  might  be  time  to 
update  the  hardware,  but  we  just 
didn’t  get  around  to  it,”  said  IT  en¬ 
gineer  Phil  Hogan,  in  a  statement. 

Insurer  Highmark  Inc.  took 
the  uptime  title  with  a  Stratus 
server  that  has  operated  with  no 
unplanned  downtime  since  Febru¬ 
ary  2001  -  and  hasn’t  even  been 
rebooted  in  more  than  four  years. 
Highmark’s  server  processed 
170  million  electronic  claims 
submissions  from  doctors  and 
hospitals  last  year. 

-  MITCH  BETTS 
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Redefining  X. 


When  an  organization  needs  more  computing  power  for  today’s  memory-intensive  workloads,  the  conventional 
wisdom  is  to  buy  more  servers.  This  can  lead  to  massive  inefficiency  and  server  sprawl,  with  the  majority  of 
servers  today  running  at  only  10%  utilization!  As  the  computational  demands  of  a  smarter  planet  continue  to 
explode,  this  sort  of  inefficiency  has  become  a  problem—a  problem  IBM  engineers  have  now  solved. The  5th 
generation  of  Enterprise  X-Architecture®  from  IBM  featuring  the  Intel®  Xeon®  Processor  7500  Series  lets  you  add 
memory  independently  of  the  processor.  As  a  result,  IBM  eX5  systems  can  leverage  6x  more  memory  than 
current  x86  servers,  reduce  storage  costs  by  up  to  97%  and  cut  licensing  fees  by  50%! 


A  smarter  business  needs  smarter  software,  systems  and  services. 
Let’s  build  a  smarter  planet,  ibm.com/systems/ex5 


Powerful. 

Intelligent 


1  McKinsey  study  http//www  datacenterknowledge.com/archives/2009/04/1 5/mckinsey-data-centers-cheaper-than-cloud/.  2.  Comparison  of  IBM  System  x3850  X5  +  MAX5  with  total  96  DIMMs  x  1 6  GB  for  total  • i  B  w  memory 
vs  IBM  System  x3850  M2  with  32  DIMMs  x  8  GB  =  256  GB.  Comparison  of  processor-based  licensing  fees  on  current  Generation  4  processor  systems  with  64  DIMMs  vs.  the  IBM  System  X3690  +  MAXo.  IBM  eXFIasl >  tei  n i: ir  wg.-  would 
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investing  in  Efficiency 
with  virtualization 

Need  to  do  more  with  less?  Virtualize  your  infrastructure. 


What  are  the  benefits  of  simplifying  an 
IT  infrastructure? 

Well,  I  wouldn’t  say  companies  like  ours 
that  embrace  virtualization  have  simpli¬ 
fied  their  infrastructures  necessarily.  In 
some  ways,  we’ve  made  it  more  complex. 
But  from  that  complexity  have  come  op¬ 
portunities  that  enable  us  to  do  things  that 
weren’t  possible  before.  For  instance,  we’ve 
shrunk  our  hardware  profile,  so  we  have 
fewer  servers  to  maintain.  We  can  add  new 
applications  quickly,  so  our  flexibility  to 
meet  business  needs  is  greater.  We’re  lock¬ 
ing  down  our  network  in  ways  that  allow 


tects  here,  likes  to  point  out  being  able 
to  add  and  remove  capacity  will  make  us 
more  agile.  It  takes  most  companies  weeks 
to  respond  to  rising  capacity  needs,  dur¬ 
ing  which  their  performance  and  service 
levels  can  suffer.  Being  able  to  add  capac¬ 
ity  on  demand  will  give  us  an  edge  on  our 
competitors  and  with  our  customers. 

What  role  should  providing  self-service 
tools  to  users  play  in  streamlining  IT? 

Based  on  our  experience,  it’s  definitely 
worth  pursuing.  In  the  past,  30  to  35  per¬ 
cent  of  our  help  desk  tickets  involved  pass- 


“So  even  though  the  systems  and  the  way  things  interrelate 
are  arguably  more  complex  now,  we're  able  to  more  easily 
deliver  functionality  to  our  end  users.” 


for  tighter  security.  And  all  of  that  helps 
us  reduce  costs  and  increase  efficiency. 

So  even  though  the  systems  and  the  way 
things  interrelate  are  arguably  more  com¬ 
plex  now,  we’re  able  to  more  easily  deliver 
functionality  to  our  end  users. 

How  much  emphasis  should  companies 
interested  in  streamlining  IT  place  on 
being  able  to  add  or  remove  capacity 
on  demand? 

It’s  a  big  focus  area  for  us  within  the  next 
12  months.  Ultimately,  we’ll  be  able  to  spin 
up  new  servers  as  needed  based  on  the 
time  of  day,  the  number  of  people  on  the 
network,  or  the  number  of  people  using 
a  particular  application.  Then  we  can  idle 
that  capacity  when  it’s  no  longer  required. 
It’s  a  much  more  robust  model  that  will 
save  us  money,  because  we  won’t  have  to 
maintain  excess  resources. 

Plus,  as  Ben  Kohn,  one  of  our  senior  archi- 


word  resets.  After  we  created  a  self-serve 
password  reset  tool  that  dropped  to  about 
15  percent.  We’ve  also  created  a  self-serve 
portal  where  users  can  access  a  knowledge 
base,  check  on  the  status  of  their  help  tick¬ 
ets,  and  so  on,  and  that’s  been  a  big  time 
saver  for  everyone  as  well. 

Is  a  streamlined  infrastructure  ultimately 
a  nimbler  one? 

That’s  really  th  e  key  issue  in  all  of  this; 
particularly  when  you’re  in  a  competitive 
environment— and  banking  can’t  be  any 
more  competitive  than  it’s  been  these  last 
few  years.  Tom  McKowen,  our  Enterprise 
Architect,  talks  about  this  a  lot.  The  infra¬ 
structure  we’ve  built  enables  us  to  move 
faster,  so  when  executive  management 
approaches  us  with  a  new  idea  we  can 
make  those  changes  and  take  the  company 
in  new  directions  quickly.  That  flexibility 
and  agility  are  crucial  benefits,  and  out¬ 
come  of  the  infrastructure  we  have  today. 


It’s  more  than  a  desktop.  It’s  an  immersive  experience. 
Deliver  a  vibrant,  personalized,  high-definition  desktop 
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applications  to  rich  media.  That’s  the  power  of  desktop 
virtualization  at  work.  And  everywhere  else,  too. 
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HP  Faces 
Rocky  Road 
With  Palm  Buy 

Analysts  offer  little  hope  that 
the  $1.2B  deal  will  make  HP 
a  major  smartphone  player. 

By  Matt  Hamblen  and  Nancy  Gohring 


Analysts  say  it’s 
no  sure  bet  that 
Hewlett-Packard 
Co.’s  planned 

$1.2  billion  purchase  of  Palm 
Inc.  will  prove  successful.  In 
fact,  an  IDC  research  note 
gives  it  only  a  one  in  four 
chance  of  working  out. 

At  the  close  of  the  deal, 
expected  by  July  31,  HP  will 
gain  a  struggling  smart¬ 
phone  business  and  the 
means  to  create  a  tablet  to 
take  on  Apple  Inc.’s  iPad, 
though  such  a  project  would 
take  at  least  a  year. 

“HP  needs  a  strong  pres¬ 
ence  in  mobile,  but  Palm 
doesn’t  deliver  that,”  said 
Charles  Golvin,  an  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research  Inc. 

Golvin  said  HP  would 
have  been  better  off —  and 
spent  a  lot  less  —  by  simply 
trying  to  hire  away  Palm’s 
top  engineers.  By  acquiring 
the  company,  HP  gets  the 
Palm  brand  and  its  intel¬ 
lectual  property,  neither  of 
which  it  needs,  he  said. 

And,  Golvin  added,  Palm’s 
WebOS  mobile  operating 
system  is  probably  not  “vi¬ 
able  in  the  long  term  in  the 
face  of  competition.” 

Analysts  also  cited  the 
smartphone  makers’s  lack  of 
success  in  Europe,  and  the 
dearth  of  WebOS  applica¬ 
tions  —  fewer  than  4,000 
apps  have  been  developed 
for  Palm’s  operating  system, 
while  150,000-plus  iPhone 
apps  are  now  available 
through  Apple’s  App  Store. 

Gartner  Inc.  estimates 
Palm’s  share  of  the  U.S. 
smartphone  market  to  be 
4.3%  and  its  European  share 
a  barely  visible  0.2%. 

Nonetheless,  the  combined 
company  will  have  to  quickly 
find  ways  to  better  compete 
worldwide  against  handhelds 
running  Google  Inc.’s  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  Android 
mobile  operating  system, 
market  leader  Nokia  Corp.’s 


top-selling  Symbian-based 
devices  and  the  iPhone. 

After  announcing  late 
last  month  that  the  deal 
had  been  struck,  HP  execu¬ 
tives  said  the  company  will 
quickly  increase  Palm’s 
$190  million  research  and 
development  budget  while 
funding  new  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  activities. 

“We  intend  to  invest 
heavily  in  product  develop¬ 
ment  and  go-to-market  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  drive  this  mar¬ 


ket,”  said  Todd  Bradley,  vice 
president  of  HP’s  personal 
systems  group  and  a  former 
Palm  CEO. 

Steve  Hilton,  an  analyst 
at  Analysys  Mason,  sug¬ 
gested  that  HP  should  build 
WebOS-based  smartphones 
for  corporate  users.  HP 
could  “dislodge  RIM  and 
Nokia”  by  taking  advantage 
of  its  powerful  corporate 
sales  and  marketing  organi¬ 
zation,  he  said. 

Bradley  noted  that  HP  is 


also  looking  to  use  Palm’s 
technology  in  its  effort  to 
make  inroads  in  the  fledg¬ 
ling  tablet  computer  market. 
WebOS  currently  runs  only 
on  mobile  phones.  “We  see 
opportunities  beyond  smart¬ 
phones,”  said  Bradley.  IDC 
estimates  that  about  7.6  mil¬ 
lion  tablets  will  be  sold 
this  year  and  that  sales  will 
reach  50  million  by  2014. 

Analyst  Jack  Gold  at 
J.Gold  Associates  LLC  said  a 
strong  tablet  offering  could 
significantly  boost  HP’s 
revenue.  “Since  tablets  are 
primarily  front  ends  to  the 
Internet,  it  allows  HP  to 
deploy  many  cloud-based 
services  from  which  it  can 
generate  revenue,”  he  said. 

Like  other  HP  acquisi¬ 
tions  overseen  by  CEO  Mark 
Hurd,  the  integration  of 
Palm  will  likely  involve  a 
lot  of  operational  oversight, 
said  Charles  King,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Pund-IT  Research. 
People  in  Palm’s  marketing 
and  sales  groups  will  prob¬ 
ably  lose  their  jobs,  but  the 
engineering  talent  will  like¬ 
ly  be  highly  valued,  he  said. 

Judging  from  the  way  HP 
handled  its  acquisitions  of 
Electronic  Data  Systems  and 
3Com,  King  said,  “I  believe 
they  will  keep  the  folks  on 
board  who  understand  the 
product,  and  they’ll  main¬ 
tain  the  brand.” 

Palm  is  best  known  for 
creating  the  PDA  market 
with  the  iconic  PalmPilot, 
which  came  out  in  1996. 

The  company  lost  its  foot¬ 
ing  when  the  PDA  business 
stalled  and  it  was  slow  to 
move  to  smartphones. 

Palm  CEO  Jon  Rubinstein, 
best  known  for  his  role  in 
developing  Apple’s  iPod,  will 
stay  with  the  company.  ■ 
Gohring  is  a  reporter  for  the 
IDG  News  Service.  Agam 
Shah  and  James  Niccolai  of 
the  IDG  News  Service  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  story. 
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Faulty  McAfee 
Update  Burns 
IT  Execs 


The  security  firm  moves 
quickly  to  placate  companies 
crippled  by  its  flawed  antivirus 
software.  By  Gregg  Keizer 
and  Robert  McMillan 


cAFEE  INC. 
moved  swiftly 
to  make  amends 
to  corporate  and 
individual  customers  whose 
PCs  were  crippled  late  last 
month  by  a  faulty  antivirus 
update  that  it  distributed. 

Less  than  a  week  after  the 


security  vendor  had  pushed 
the  flawed  update  to  users, 
it  offered  affected  business 
customers  a  free  one-year  sub¬ 
scription  to  its  automated  se¬ 
curity  assessment  service,  and 
reimbursement  to  consumers 
for  any  “reasonable  expens¬ 
es”  related  to  the  incident. 


The  faulty  update,  re¬ 
leased  on  April  21,  had  cor¬ 
porate  IT  administra¬ 
tors  scrambling  when 
the  new  signatures 
quarantined  a  critical 
Windows  system  file, 
causing  some  computers 
running  Windows  XP 
Service  Pack  3  to  crash 
and  reboot  repeatedly. 
McAfee  said  later  that  a 
small  fraction  of  its  corporate 
customers  —  less  than  0.5% 
—  were  affected  by  the  glitch. 
But  those  that  were  faced 
a  time-consuming  repair 
process.  Virtually  all  of  the 
affected  PCs  were  unable  to 
connect  to  a  network,  so  cor¬ 
porate  support  personnel  had 
to  manually  fix  each  machine 
impaired  by  the  faulty  update. 

An  Intel  Corp.  spokesman 
said  an  unknown  number 
of  the  chip  maker’s  systems 
were  knocked  offline  by 
the  bad  update.  He  said  the 
resulting  problems  had  a 
“significant”  impact  on  the 
company. 

“There  were  quite  a  few 
clients,  laptops  and  PCs 
[affected],”  the  spokesman 
said.  “We  were  able  to  get  it 
stopped  fairly  early  on,  but 
clearly  not  soon  enough.” 

About  40%  of  machines 
used  by  the  government  of 
Washington’s  Snohomish 
County  were  affected  by  the 
problem,  according  to  John 
Storbeck,  the  county’s  engi¬ 
neering  services  supervisor. 
In  an  e-mail,  he  called  the 
incident  “a  nightmare.” 

In  Iowa,  a  disaster  re¬ 
sponse  exercise  was  disrupt¬ 
ed  when  the  update  caused 
9-1-1  computer  systems 
to  crash,  said  Deb  Hale,  a 
security  administrator  at 
Long  Lines,  an  Internet 
service  provider  in  Sioux 
City.  “Thanks  to  McAfee, 
we  were  forced  to  test  our 
response  to  a  disaster  while 
in  the  midst  of  a  real  ‘disas¬ 
ter,’  ”  she  wrote  in  a  blog 


M  You’re  not 
talking  about 
some  obscure  file 
from  a  random  third 
party;  you’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  critical 
Windows  file.  The 
fact  that  it  wasn’t 
found  is  extremely 
troubling. 

AMRIT  WILLIAMS. 

CTO,  BIGFIX  INC. 


post  on  the  SANS  Institute’s 
Internet  Storm  Center  site. 

“This  is  the  worst  glitch 
that  I’ve  ever  had  to  deal 
with,”  said  Ken  Whittaker,  a 
desktop  support  technician 
at  a  Michigan  university 
where  some  10,000  desktops 
were  affected  by  the  defect. 
He  asked  that  the  school  not 
be  identified. 

It’s  not  unheard  of  for 
antivirus  vendors  to  mis¬ 
takenly  impair  software 
with  their  updates.  Crimi¬ 
nals  have  become  so  good 
at  switching  up  their  code 
that  companies  like  McAfee 
must  now  churn  out  mil¬ 
lions  of  signatures  in  a  cat- 
and-mouse  game  to  identify 
malware  that  is  in  circula¬ 
tion.  That  leads  to  errors. 

Still,  the  fact  that  McAfee 
allowed  a  major  Windows 
component  to  be  misidenti- 
fied  demonstrates  “a  failure 
in  their  quality  control  proc¬ 
ess,”  said  Amrit  Williams, 
chief  technology  officer  at 
systems  management  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  BigFix  Inc. 

“You’re  not  talking  about 
some  obscure  file  from  a 
random  third  party;  you’re 
talking  about  a  critical  Win¬ 
dows  file,”  said  Williams, 
a  former  director  of  engi¬ 
neering  at  McAfee.  “The 
fact  that  it  wasn’t  found  is 
extremely  troubling.”  ■ 
McMillan  is  a  reporter  for  the 
IDG  News  Service. 
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respectively.  Other  restrictions  apply.  See  store  or  sprint.com  for  details.  ©201 0  Sprint.  Sprint  and  the  logo  are  trademarks  of  Sprint.  Other  marks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


■  THE  GRILL 


Padmasree  Warrior 

The  network  is  still  the  glue,  but 

Cisco’s  chief  technology  officer 

says  video  now  drives  a  lot  of  the 

switch  and  router  giant’s  strategic 
decisions. 
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Name:  Padmasree  Warrior 

Title:  Chief  technology  officer 

Organization:  Cisco 
Systems  Inc. 

Location:  San  Jose 

Something  people  don’t  know 
about  her:  “I  am  an  artist  and 
a  sculptor.” 

Biggest  vice:  Twitter :-) 

Favorite  hobbies  or  pastimes: 
Theater  and  haiku 

Favorite  book:  The  Alchemist: 
A  Fable  About  Following  Your 
Dream ,  by  Paulo  Coelho 

Favorite  movie:  The  Lord  of 
the  Rings  series 


Padmasree  Warrior,  chief  technology 
officer  at  Cisco  Systems  Inc.,  joined  the 
tech  giant  in  2007  after  23  years  at  Mo¬ 
torola  Inc.,  where  she  held  a  number  of 
positions,  including  CTO.  An  advocate 
for  women  and  minorities  in  engineer¬ 
ing  fields,  Warrior  was  inducted  into 
the  Women  in  Technology  International 
Hall  of  Fame  in  2007.  No  stranger  to  so¬ 
cial  media,  Warrior  has  1.4  million  Twit¬ 
ter  followers.  And  while  her  company 
might  be  better  known  for  providing 
routing  and  switching  gear  for  the  larg¬ 
est  organizations  on  the  planet,  Cisco 
has  also  invested  in  technologies  that 
fit  in  your  pocket,  including  the  popular 
Flip  line  of  video  cameras.  Warrior 
talked  about  Cisco’s  strategy,  and  why 
the  company  is  betting  on  video. 

Cisco  seems  to  have  gone  well  beyond  a 
traditional  routing  and  switching  com¬ 
pany  to  ail  kinds  of  collaboration.  What’s 
your  vision  for  the  Internet?  The  Internet 
is  moving  from  a  superhighway  to  be¬ 
coming  a  platform  that  touches  every 
aspect  of  our  lives,  with  roles  in  health 
care,  energy  and  city  services.  Our 
vision  at  Cisco  is  to  enable  the  “next 
Internet.”  It  can’t  be  just  about  data 
transport,  but  enabling  media  experi¬ 
ences.  The  Internet  also  is  no  longer 
just  about  messaging,  but  collabora¬ 
tion.  Facebook,  Twitter  and  blogs  that 
are  popularized  in  the  consumer  world 
are  coming  to  the  business  world.  We 
Continued  on  page  16 
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■  THE  GRILL  PADMASREE  WARRIOR 


MWhat  Google 
is  doing 
with  fiber¬ 
optic  broadband  is  not 
something  we’d  con¬ 
sider  contradictory  to 
Cisco.  Anything  that 
drives  bandwidth  is 
good  for  us. 


Continued  from  page  14 
have  to  create  space  for  apps  that  inte¬ 
grate  voice,  video  and  data  into  a  single 
platform.  We’ve  launched  a  product 
now  being  called  Quad  doing  just  that. 

So  collaboration  of  various  kinds 
is  the  second  pillar,  after  enabling 
media  experiences,  with  a  third  pillar 
devoted  to  sustainability,  which  means 
power  consumption,  cooling  costs  and 
processing  power.  [That]  leads  us  to 
think  in  terms  of  smart  cities,  smart 


buildings,  green  IT  and  energy  effi¬ 
ciency.  Virtualized  infrastructure  and 
cloud  computing  is  the  fourth  pillar.  So 
we  have  media  experiences,  collabo¬ 
ration,  sustainability  and  virtualized 
infrastructure  as  the  four  pillars  of  our 
Internet  vision. 

What  is  Cisco’s  position  in  all  that?  Clear¬ 
ly,  video  is  a  killer  app,  and  a  sweet 
spot  for  us  —  making  video  easy  to 
capture,  with  multipoint  connections 
and  all  kinds  of  apps. 

Tell  me  more  about  Quad.  Quad  is  a 
product  launched  in  November  in  al¬ 
pha  for  enterprise  collaboration.  The 
name  Quad  comes  from  college  quads, 
those  places  you  found  in  college 
where  people  interacted. 

It  became  a  question  of  how  to  cre¬ 
ate  that  experience  virtually.  Basically, 
Quad  is  an  enterprise-class  platform 
to  integrate  conferencing  and  unified 
communications  and  voice,  video  and 
social  networking  concepts  into  the 
enterprise  space.  So  in  that  way,  so¬ 
cial  networking  translates  into  expert 
networking  for  business  users.  We  al¬ 
ready  have  WebEx  collaboration  on  the 
iPhone  and  iPad  and  have  announced 
BlackBerry  support. 

Cisco  announced  a  pocket-size  Flip  video 
camera  called  Slide  HD.  Why  is  the  com¬ 
pany  going  in  that  direction?  The  lines 
are  blurring  between  the  consumer 
and  enterprise  worlds.  People  want  to 
bring  the  devices  they  have  into  the 
work  environment.  Flip  continues  to 
lead  in  the  pocket  video  camera  space, 
and  we  want  to  keep  making  compel¬ 
ling  devices  to  use.  People  use  Flip  for 
enabling  video  blogging,  and  I  use  it 
to  blog  short  messages  with  my  work 
community. 

What  have  you  learned  from  your  experi¬ 
ence  with  video  blogging?  Video  is  as 
close  to  a  synchronous  and  immersive 
communication  as  you  get  to  real  life. 
But  I  also  realize  that  e-mail  might 
be  more  appropriate  at  other  times.  I 
collaborate  all  kinds  of  ways,  from  140 
characters  to  video  blogging. 

Does  Cisco  plan  to  add  radios  to  the  Flip 
devices,  making  them  almost  like  smart¬ 
phones?  We  are  interested  in  the  vari¬ 


ous  forms  of  video  and  what  will  add 
value  to  video.  That’s  our  central  strat¬ 
egy,  so  anything  we  do  to  strengthen 
that  is  important.  Perhaps  we’ll  add 
Wi-Fi  capability  to  make  Flip  much 
more  powerful. 

Cisco  has  moved  pretty  far  beyond  the 
data  center  and  the  basic  business  of 
routing  and  switching.  The  newer  tech¬ 
nologies  we  look  at  all  drive  our  core 
business.  Video  drives  core  things, 
including  how  we  make  software  and 
routing  to  process  video.  It  drives 
bandwidth.  The  network  also  plays  a 
key  role  for  how  you  combine  secu¬ 
rity  and  policies  for  cloud  computing. 
Everything  I’ve  described  in  the  “next 
Internet”  all  ties  back  into  the  core  of 
the  network.  The  network  is  more  or 
less  the  glue  that  brings  everything 
together. 

Cisco  has  been  quiet  lately  regarding 
optical  network  transport.  How  would  it 
take  advantage  of  Google’s  big  play  for 
fiber-optic  networks  to  bring  high-speed 
Internet  to  homes  and  businesses?  We’ll 
align  our  star  with  what  the  service 
providers  align  with.  What  Google  is 
doing  with  fiber-optic  broadband  is  not 
something  we’d  consider  contradictory 
to  Cisco.  Anything  that  drives  band¬ 
width  is  good  for  us.  Our  approach  is 
neutral. 

When  you  meet  customers,  what  are 
they  asking  for?  I  met  15  customers  in 
Washington  recently,  and  every  single 
one  was  looking  for  collaboration  and 
security.  Small  and  large  companies  in 
the  last  five  years  have  had  distributed 
resources  with  sales  and  engineering 
teams  all  over,  so  it’s  a  question  of  how 
to  bring  that  expertise  together.  That’s 
the  reason  collaboration  is  extremely 
important.  But  they  are  also  looking  at 
data  center  consolidation,  virtualiza¬ 
tion,  and  many  have  reduced  budgets. 
Green  IT  is  also  top  of  mind. 

What  does  Cisco  need  to  do  better?  We 

need  to  think  of  the  networks  as  a  way 
to  create  apps  and  to  think  of  the  user 
experience,  including  keeping  things 
simple.  Apple  is  good  at  user  simplicity 
and  [is]  absolutely  the  benchmark  for 
that. 

—  Interview  by  Matt  Hamblen 
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IN  OPEN 
SOURCE 
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Tight  budgets 
are  prompting 
another  look 
at  open  source. 
Users  say  cost 
savings  and 
other  benefits 
are  easy  to  reel 
in,  but  there 
are  hitches,  too. 
BY  MARY  BRANDEL 


. 


HEN  CIO  Daniel  Chan  was 
first  prompted  to  use  open- 
source  software,  cost  sav¬ 
ings  weren’t  top  of  mind. 
He  was  mainly  interested  in  how  open 
source  would  enable  his  IT  group  at 
the  New  York  State  Office  of  Tempo¬ 
rary  and  Disability  Assistance  to  put 
ideas  into  action  more  quickly.  In  his 
government  office,  the  procurement 
process  lasts  anywhere  from  12  to  18 
months.  “It  makes  it  impossible  to  do 
anything  creative,”  Chan  says. 

With  open-source  software,  it  took 
just  a  few  months  for  Chan’s  team  to 
get  the  tools  it  needed  to  build  a  new 
self-service  benefits  system  —  just  in 
time  for  the  flurry  of  activity  that  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  economic  freefall. 
Even  though  the  agency  purchased  a 
support  contract  for  the  technology, 
there  were  no  licensing  terms  and 
conditions  to  negotiate,  which  cut  way 
back  on  the  involvement  of  the  pro¬ 
curement  and  legal  offices. 

And  the  benefits  kept  coming.  As  use 
of  the  system  escalated,  Chan’s  team 
not  only  kept  up  with  the  increasing 
volume,  but  also  was  able  to  help  trans¬ 
fer  the  technology  to  three  other  states 


in  a  month’s  time,  since  there  was  no 
commercial  license  involved.  “We  were 
able  to  get  people  to  come  in  and  help 
quickly  because  there  was  a  large  pool 
of  developers  to  draw  from,”  Chan  says. 

With  that  success,  Chan  is  now  look¬ 
ing  at  migrating  from  the  agency’s  cur¬ 
rent  Unix  platform  to  Linux  —  and  this 
time,  cost  savings  are  at  the  fore.  “We’ll 
easily  see  three  to  five  times  in  savings 
by  moving  to  open  systems,”  he  says. 
“Instead  of  $5  million  to  do  a  technol¬ 
ogy  refresh,  it  will  be  $1  million  or  less.” 

In  fact,  in  an  exclusive  Computer- 
world  survey  of  143  IT  professionals, 
80%  of  the  respondents  cited  cost  sav¬ 
ings  as  the  No.  1  benefit  of  open-source 
software,  and  61%  said  open  source  has 
become  more  accepted  in  enterprises 
over  the  past  few  years  (see  charts  on 
following  pages).  Open-source  software 
“has  transformed  over  the  last  decade 
from  this  unknown,  risky  thing  that 
hippies  and  garage  developers  do,  to  the 
basis  for  a  market  in  the  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars,”  says  Jay  Lyman,  an  analyst  at  The 
451  Group.  “It’s  come  of  age,  and  it’s  just 
assumed  to  deliver  cost  savings.” 

But  the  close  association  of  open 
source  and  cost  savings  can  lead  users  to 
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overlook  other  benefits  of  open  source 
—  and  the  challenges  that  might  come 
with  it,  including  the  need  to  manage 
cultural  change,  risk  and  expectations. 

“There’s  a  lot  to  live  up  to,”  Lyman 
says.  “If  people  discover  that  it  costs 
more  than  they  thought,  you  do  hear 
horror  stories.”  What’s  more,  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  use  open  source  has  —  until 
recently  —  been  more  low-level  than 
strategic,  according  to  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  So  while  there’s 
executive  awareness  of  the  cost 
advantages,  other  benefits,  poten¬ 
tial  risks  and  structural  changes 
required  to  take  full  advantage 
of  open  source  are  less  well 
understood. 

NOT  ALWAYS  ‘OPEN’ 

One  of  the  reasons  why  costs  can 
be  higher  than  expected  is  because 
companies  often  opt  to  purchase  a  li¬ 
cense  for  the  software  rather  than  using 
the  free-of-charge  community  version. 
Some  vendors  operate  on  a  “dual¬ 
license”  business  model,  in  which  cus¬ 
tomers  can  buy  a  license  to  get  access 
to  the  vendor’s  support  team  or  to  extra 
features  and  extensions  for  the  core 


THE  IN  CROWD 


How  has  the  corporate  percep¬ 
tion  of  open-source  software 
changed  over  the  past  few  years? 


The  acceptance 
level  for  open- 
source  software 
hasn’t  changed: 


Open  source 
has  become 
more  accepted: 


Open  source  has  become 
less  accepted:  3%  — 


SOURCE:  EXCLUSIVE  COMPUTERWORLD  SURVEY 
OF  143  IT  PROFESSIONALS.  APRIL  2010 


software,  such  as  management  tools. 

According  to  Mark  Driver,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  Inc.,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  commercial  open-source  ef- 
forts  today  are  based  on  a  dual-license 
model.  Customers  should  know,  he 
says,  that  with  this  option,  “the  open- 
source-ness  of  the  product  comes  into 
question.”  While  open-source  software 
licenses  cost  less  than  commercial  soft¬ 
ware  licenses,  they  include  terms  and 
conditions  that  restrict  your  use  and 
lock  you  into  a  vendor.  “We’re  see¬ 
ing  pushback  from  users  who  say,  ‘I 
went  to  open  source  to  avoid  these 
commitments,’  as  well  as  those 
who  just  want  a  piece  of  software 
that  works  well  and  is  cheap,” 
Driver  says. 

Lyman  points  out  that  larger 
enterprises  often  have  the  develop¬ 
ment  resources  to  work  with  commu¬ 
nity  versions  of  open-source  applica¬ 
tions,  but  even  they  might  find  reasons 
to  purchase  a  license,  such  as  a  need 
for  service-level  agreements. 

Not  so  for  NPC  International  Inc., 
which  operates  more  than  1,150  Pizza 
Hut  restaurants  worldwide.  Five  '.cars 
ago,  it  used  very  little  open  m , 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  BELLE  MELLOR 
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software,  whereas  today  it  tries  dili¬ 
gently  to  avoid  commercially  licensed 
software  if  there’s  an  alternative, 
says  Jon  Brisbin,  portal  webmaster  at 
NPC.  The  franchisee  started  migrat¬ 
ing  to  open  source  when  it  converted 
its  point-of-sale  system  from  dBase 
to  PostgreSQL;  that  deployment  has 
grown  to  10,000  installations. 

On  the  other  hand,  says  James  Sims, 
CIO  at  Save  Mart  Supermarkets,  buy¬ 
ing  an  enterprise  license  from  Ingres 
Corp.  was  a  financially  sound  decision. 
Save  Mart  uses  several  open-source 
applications,  including  PostgreSQL, 
Apache  Lucene,  Red  Hat  Linux,  MySQL 
and  Xymon,  and  it  runs  its  payroll  and 
time-and-attendance  systems  on  an 
Ingres-  and  SUSE  Linux-based  system. 
It  started  out  using  the  public  domain 
version  of  Ingres  but  experienced 
challenges  that  were  related  to  the 
software’s  inability  to  effectively  use  a 
database  for  a  company  of  Save  Mart’s 
size.  Sims  turned  to  Ingres  for  support, 
which  led  to  a  contractual  agreement. 
While  the  costs  are  comparable  to  what 
he’d  pay  a  commercial  database  compa¬ 
ny,  “we  get  incredible  support  —  more 
than  they  should  provide,”  he  says. 

Similarly,  Bassim  Hamadeh,  founder 
of  custom  educational  publishing  firm 
University  Readers  Inc.,  purchased  a 
license  for  SugarCRM  three  years  ago, 
after  using  the  community  version  for 
a  couple  of  years.  “Our  IT  manager 
read  about  Sugar  2.0,  installed  it,  and 
within  a  week,  we  were  using  it,”  he 
says.  At  approximately  $350  per  user 
per  year,  he  says  the  price  is  20%  to 
25%  that  of  a  system  like  Salesforce. 
com,  and  it  enables  the  company  to  use 
additional  features  such  as  a  robust 
reporting  tool,  a  workflow  system  and 
automated  triggers. 

SUPPORT  COSTS 

Another  hallmark  of  open  source  is 
the  support  available  in  community  fo¬ 
rums,  particularly  for  the  more  mature 
or  widely  used  systems.  But  choosing  to 
rely  on  community  support  instead  of 
signing  a  service  contract  can  be  risky. 

“People  can  Google  for  90%  of  the 
problems  they  run  into,  but  the  last 
10%  may  be  killer  if  it’s  a  mission- 
critical  system,”  says  Gartner’s  Driver. 

It’s  important  to  understand  the  busi¬ 
ness  impact  of  a  catastrophic  failure 


WEB-READY 

For  which  applications 
are  you  now  using 
open-source  software? 


Web  applications 

64% 

Databases 

|  55% 

Content'management 

30% 

Datacenter 

1  24% 

Customer  relationship 
management 

16% 

Business  intelligence 

13% 

ERP 

5% 

SOURCE:  EXCLUSIVE  COMPUTERWORLD  SURVEY 
OF  104  IT  PROFESSIONALS,  APRIL  2010.  RESPON¬ 
DENTS  COULD  CHOOSE  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 


QUICK  RETURN 

How  long  did  it  take  you 
to  achieve  R0I  with  your 
primary  application? 


More  than  two  years:  4% 


SOURCE:  EXCLUSIVE  COMPUTERWORLD 
SURVEY  OF  104  IT  PROFESSIONALS,  APRIL  2010 


THE  BIG  GREEN 

What  do  you  perceive  are  the 
benefits  to  open-source 
software  adoption? 


Lower  cost 

80% 

No  license  issues 

59% 

Easier  customization 

36% 

Specialized  applications 

32% 

Ease  of  adoption 

27% 

Security 

20% 

SOURCE:  EXCLUSIVE  COMPUTERWORLD  SURVEY 
OF  143  IT  PROFESSIONALS,  APRIL  2010.  RESPON¬ 
DENTS  COULD  CHOOSE  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 


and  have  contingency  plans  in  place  to 
remediate  the  problems,  he  says.  Re¬ 
ducing  your  risk  might  mean  limiting 
your  use  of  an  application  based  on  its 
maturity  and  the  level  of  community 
support  available,  or  choosing  to  pay 
for  vendor  or  third-party  support. 

“If  you  have  no  service-level  agree¬ 
ment,  contract  or  warranty,  you  have 
shouldered  the  burden  of  responsibility,” 
Driver  says.  “If  you’re  able  to  do  self- 


support,  it’s  an  upside,  but  if  you  can’t, 
you  have  created  unforeseen  risk.” 

Of  all  the  open-source  software  NPC 
uses,  Brisbin  opted  to  pay  for  support 
only  for  SpringSource  tc  Server,  which 
it  uses  to  deploy  Web-based  applica¬ 
tions  in  an  internal  cloud.  He  went  that 
route  because  the  application  server 
deployment  is  pushing  the  envelope  of 
common  developer  knowledge.  “We 
can’t  go  out  to  a  mailing  list  of  150  de¬ 
velopers  and  ask  questions,  because 
not  many  people  are  doing  this  the  way 
we  are,”  Brisbin  says.  But  he  says  he’s 
happy  that  the  contract  didn’t  require 
him  to  purchase  a  license,  and  that  it 
cost  just  a  couple  thousand  dollars. 

APPLYING  GOVERNANCE 

Organizations  serious  about  using  open 
source  are  also  advised  to  establish  poli¬ 
cies  and  governance  practices  to  monitor 
and  control  its  use.  Driver  estimates  that 
only  20%  of  organizations  using  open 
source  have  such  policies  in  place,  and  in 
the  Computerworld  survey,  most  respon¬ 
dents  said  they  didn’t  measure  ROI  (see 
chart  at  left).  Taking  such  a  risk  can  lead 
to  unforeseen  costs;  for  instance,  even  if 
you  think  you’re  reaping  benefits,  with 
no  benchmarking  or  cost  comparison, 
that  could  be  an  illusion,  he  says. 

“People  can  be  getting  a  negative 
ROI  and  firmly  believe  it’s  positive 
because  they’ve  gone  from  a  [capital] 
expense  to  an  [operating]  expense,” 
he  says.  In  other  words,  the  savings  on 
license  fees  could  be  outdone  by  the 
salaries  of  employees  who  must  spend 
eight  to  10  hours  a  week  updating,  test¬ 
ing  and  patching  the  software. 

In  some  cases,  companies  are  realiz¬ 
ing  savings  but  can’t  prove  it.  “The  key 
to  minimizing  the  potential  downside 
and  maximizing  the  upside  is  gover¬ 
nance,”  Driver  says.  “Without  that, 
you’re  shooting  in  the  dark.” 

At  the  New  York  State  Office  of 
Temporary  and  Disability  Assistance, 
Chan  is  creating  a  direct  comparison 
between  the  cost  and  performance  of 
the  new  IT  environment  and  the  older 
one.  He  cautions  that  it  requires  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  resources  to  run  tests  and 
create  meaningful  benchmarks. 

And  even  if  you’re  only  planning  to 
use  the  software  internally,  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  ensure  that  the  legal  department 
Continued  on  page  22 
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Continued  from  page  20 
understands  the  numerous  types  of 
licenses  available,  Driver  says.  “Restric¬ 
tions  vary,  sometimes  dramatically,”  he 
says.  “You  don’t  want  to  get  a  letter  from 
your  lawyer  with  an  injunction  because 
your  open-source  solution  violated 
someone  else’s  intellectual  property.” 

Fitting  open-source  technology  into 
your  current  infrastructure  is  another 
thorny  issue.  Three  years  ago,  Roy 
Mentkow,  director  of  technology  for  the 
city  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  decided  to  transi¬ 
tion  from  Microsoft  Office  to  Open- 
Office.  However,  for  some  users,  desk¬ 
top  applications  were  heavily  integrated 
with  Lotus  Notes  workflows.  “We  had 
to  ensure  OpenOffice  worked  well  with 
Notes  on  an  application-by-application 
basis,”  Mentkow  says.  “That  was  some¬ 
thing  that  snuck  up  on  us.” 

In  the  end,  the  city  migrated  about 
half  of  its  900  users,  resulting  in 
$140,000  in  savings.  Still,  Mentkow 
says,  the  savings  won’t  come  all  at 
once  but  rather  when  those  desktops 
would  have  been  upgraded  to  a  new 
version  of  Microsoft  Office. 

It’s  also  important  to  look  beyond 
another  widely  touted  benefit  of  open- 
source  software:  the  ready  pool  of  de- 


pofential  downside  and 
open-source  software] 
>e  shooting  in  the  dark. 


MARK  DRIVER,  ANALYST,  GARTNER  INC. 


velopers  who  are  familiar  with  the  tech¬ 
nology  and  see  the  prospect  of  using  it 
as  a  retention  or  hiring  plus.  While  it’s 
true  that  developers  are  plentiful  and 
eager  to  work  with  open  source,  that 
expertise  can  come  at  a  price. 

“If  you  asked  a  developer  if  they’d 
like  to  work  with  open-source  or  com¬ 
mercial  software,  eight  times  out  of 
10  they’ll  say  open  source,”  Lyman 
contends.  And  some  developers  may 
charge  less  than  developers  who  work 
with  commercial  products. 

Hamadeh  says  that  with  SugarCRM, 
it’s  even  possible  to  “have  a  local  stu¬ 
dent  come  in  and  program  something 
in  a  couple  of  hours,”  Hamadeh  says,  or 
a  tech-savvy  business  person  can  cre¬ 
ate  custom  modules.  But,  he  cautions, 
while  there  are  some  SugarCRM  con¬ 
sultants  who  will  do  a  great  job,  they 
can  be  expensive,  so  having  internal  IT 
talent  can  help  you  avoid  added  costs. 

Brisbin  points  out  that  the  success  of 


ADAPTABLE  OPEN  SOURCE 


Cost  savings  are  still  the  primary 
driver  for  organizations  choosing 
open-source  software,  according  to 
Jay  Lyman,  an  analyst  at  The  451 
Group.  However,  that  impression 
seems  to  change  after  adoption, 
when  more  users  report  that  flexibil¬ 
ity  is  the  primary  benefit  they  enjoy 
rather  than  cost  savings,  he  says. 

“With  the  downspin  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  how  you  spend  your  money  is 
critically  important,”  says  Bassim 
Hamadeh,  founder  of  University 
Readers,  which  uses  SugarCRM 
software.  “But  beyond  saving 
money,  what  we  look  for  is  better 
software.”  SugarCRM  offers  enough 
flexibility  that  when  the  IT  team 
wants  to  add  a  feature  to  the  Web 
site,  it  first  considers  creating  it  in 
SugarCRM. 

“It’s  not  a  closed-circuit  environ¬ 


ment,”  Hamadeh  says. 

Troy  Stone,  CIO  for  Lehigh  County, 
Pa.,  agrees  that  the  benefit  of  open 
source  is  its  balance  between  cost 
and  flexibility.  “The  platform  we 
chose  increased  our  capabilities  ver¬ 
sus  commercially  available  products, 
and  it  did  so  within  a  scope  of  cost 
that  was  reasonable  versus  commer¬ 
cially  available  products,”  he  says. 

Adds  Jon  Brisbin,  portal  webmaster 
at  NPC  International,  “Flexibility  is 
the  most  important  thing  that  we 
realize  from  open  source,  but  being 
realistic,  cost  is  right  up  there  as  a 
close  second.”  By  flexibility,  Brisbin 
says  he  means  the  ability  to  “take  an 
application  and  mangle  it  if  we  have 
to  -  take  a  standard  install  and  rip  out 
the  guts  and  do  all  kinds  of  weird  stuff 
and  make  it  fit  our  environment.” 

-MARYBRANDEL 


open  source  at  NPC  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  its  developers  have  a  breadth 
of  knowledge  and  are  willing  to  work 
outside  of  narrowly  defined  silos. 

“We  have  small  development  teams, 
and  we  cross  areas  of  responsibility,” 
he  says,  noting  that  he  routinely  moves 
among  RPG,  Java,  Web  front-end 
development,  PostgreSQL  and  the 
underlying  application  system.  “There 
is  a  critical  mass  of  information  you 
need  to  have  as  a  developer  to  do  open 
source  effectively,”  Brisbin  adds. 

And  then  there’s  one  of  the  more 
hard-to-quantify  costs:  cultural 
change.  Mentkow  says  Roanoke’s  move 
to  OpenOffice  involved  changing  the 
culture  as  much  as  it  did  changing  the 
desktops.  “Cultural  change  does  not 
happen  in  moments,”  he  says.  “As  we 
move  to  different  platforms  and  differ¬ 
ent  standards,  what  we  have  to  see  is 
an  acceptance  of  those  changes.” 

Sims  adds  that  it’s  easier  to  achieve 
cultural  change  at  organizations  that 
value  resourcefulness  and  courage, 
since  moving  to  open  source  repre¬ 
sents  a  break  from  the  approach  that 
involves  seeking  traditional  answers 
to  difficult  problems.  “People  still  say 
you  can’t  get  fired  for  buying  Microsoft 
or  Oracle  —  how  about,  you  should  get 
fired  for  not  coming  up  with  the  best 
scenario  that  meets  your  company’s 
unique  criteria,  regardless  of  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom,”  he  says. 

As  open  source  matures,  companies 
will  begin  to  get  past  the  misconcep¬ 
tions,  understand  the  implications 
and  balance  the  benefits  with  the 
downsides.  “Most  of  the  time  when 
there’s  a  problem,  it’s  because  there’s 
an  assumption  of  ‘It  works,  and  when  it 
doesn’t,  well  fix  it  ourselves  or  find  the 
answer  on  the  Internet,’  ”  Driver  says. 
“Or  there’s  an  assumption  that  the  cost 
of  acquisition  can  be  extrapolated  to 
total  cost  of  ownership.  But  there’s  a 
care  and  feeding  cost  to  everything.”  ■ 
Brand®?  is  a  Computerworld  con¬ 
tributing  writer.  Contact  her  at 
marybrandel@verizon.net. 
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Blending  in 
Open  Source 

Integrating  open  source  into  propri¬ 
etary  applications  has  its  challenges. 
Experienced  IT  execs  explain  how 
they  did  it.  By  Stacy  Collett 


OPEN  SOURCE  is  almost  like 

religion:  Either  you  believe  or 
don’t  believe  that  it’s  a  better 
solution  than  enterprise  soft¬ 
ware,  says  Sheldon  Wang,  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer  at  eHealth  Inc. 

For  open-source  evangelists  like 
Wang,  who  heads  IT  for  the  Internet- 
based  health  insurance  marketplace, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of 
integrating  open-source  applications 
with  proprietary  applications.  But  even 
believers  face  integration  challenges. 
Here’s  a  look  at  why  and  how  Wang 
and  other  IT  executives  overcame  the 
challenges  of  open-source  integration. 

TAKE  BABY  STEPS 

In  2001,  Mountain  View,  Calif.-based 
eHealth  had  survived  the  dot-com  bust, 
but  funding,  once  easy  to  come  by  in 
Silicon  Valley,  had  grown  tight.  Open- 
source  applications,  with  their  lack  of 
licensing  costs,  emerged  as  attractive 
alternatives  to  commercial  software. 

But  introducing  open-source  appli¬ 
cations  wasn’t  easy.  The  system  that 
ran  eHealth’s  Web  site  was  large  and 
complicated  —  with  more  than  30,000 
HTML  pages  and  over  750,000  health 
insurance  underwriting  rules.  So 
Wang  proceeded  slowly. 

“It’s  a  step-by-step  process,”  Wang 
says.  “First  we  put  in  an  application 
server,  an  Apache  Web  server.  Then, 
over  time,  we  put  in  all  the  Linux  op¬ 
erating  systems  and  migrated  away 
from  Sun  hardware.  Then  we  switched 


the  BEA  application  server  out  to 
JBoss,”  he  adds,  naming  just  a  few 
of  the  changes  eHealth  made.  Nine 
years  later,  his  company’s  production 
environment  consists  of  open-source 
applications  completely,  except  for  an 
Oracle  database.  “It’s  all  [open-source 
software],  from  operating  systems, 
middleware,  application  server,  Web 
server  and  more,”  Wang  says. 

EHealth  has  come  to  rely  on  open 
source  so  heavily  that  it  has  established 
a  six-member  evaluation  team  that  is 
solely  dedicated  to  researching,  testing 
and  choosing  the  company’s  next  open- 
source  applications. 


JUST  A  SLIVER 


rWhat  percentage  of  your 

software  portfolio  is  open  source 
versus  proprietary? 


SOURCE:  EXCLUSIVE  COMPUTERWORLD  SURVEY 
OF  109  IT  PROFESSIONALS  USING  OPEN-SOURCE 
SOFTWARE.  APRIL  2010 


31%  to  40% 
41%  to  50% 


21%  to  30% 
More  than  50% 


Wang  admits  that  developers  occa¬ 
sionally  run  into  software  compatibil¬ 
ity  problems  because  the  open-source 
components  aren’t  necessarily  de¬ 
signed  to  their  specs.  But  they  resolve 
those  issues  by  extensively  testing  dur¬ 
ing  the  selection  process,  adopting  a 
service-oriented  architecture  in  which 
each  component  runs  independently 
and  interacts  with  the  others  as  a  ser¬ 
vice,  and  modifying  source  code.  “This 
is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  open  source,” 
Wang  says.  “We’ve  got  the  source  code 
and  can  modify  as  needed.” 

Even  if  compatibility  problems  can  be 
resolved,  sometimes  the  software  just 
doesn’t  work  out  or  requires  extensive 
modifications.  “Timing  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  is  very  important.  The  mistake  we 
made  was  adopting  too  early  before  [the 
software]  matured,”  Wang  says. 

When  it  came  to  system  and  net¬ 
work  monitoring,  none  of  the  open- 
source  systems  available  had  all  the 
features  eHealth  required,  so  develop¬ 
ers  implemented  several  systems  and 
discarded  pieces  of  each  one  that  they 
didn’t  need,  says  Wang.  “The  nice 
thing  about  this  [software]  is  we  can 
do  the  stuff  without  a  lot  of  cost  and 
contracts,”  he  adds. 

Wang  advises  IT  leaders  to  start  small 
and  integrate  open-source  components 
one  at  a  time.  “Don’t  go  to  a  conference 
and  understand  the  benefits  of  an  all¬ 
open-source  [environment]  and  then 
go  back  and  try  to  implement  everything 
overnight.  That  would  be  a  disaster,”  he 
says.  “Have  a  few  wins,  and  win  your 
team  over.  Then  you  can  do  more.” 

Two  years  ago,  Econstruction’s  Jason 
Woerner  decided  that  open  source  was 
strategically  the  direction  to  head  in  to 
update  the  company’s  flagship  collabo¬ 
ration  software,  which  is  designed  for 
the  construction  industry. 

“We  wanted  to  be  able  to  evaluate 
software  without  going  through  a  ven¬ 
dor’s  sales  process,”  says  Woerner,  vice 
president  of  product  management  at  the 
Toronto-based  provider  of  technology 
and  consulting  services  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  industry.  What’s  more,  he  adds, 
with  many  open-source  applications 
gaining  a  large  community  of  develop¬ 
ers,  “we  thought  that  would  transform 
the  open-source  vendors  into  industry 
leaders.  We  want  to  be  part  of  that.” 

First,  he  chose  an  open-source  con- 
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Vote  of 
Confidence 

In  the  past  six  months,  has 
your  organization’s  use 
of  open  source: 


Decreased:  1% 


In  the  next  six  months,  do  you 
think  your  organization’s 
use  of  open  source  will: 


Decrease:  1% 


In  the  next  six  months,  do  you 
think  overall  industry  use  of 
open  source  will: 


Decrease:  1% 


SOURCE:  EXCLUSIVE  C  O  M  P  UT  ERW  O  R  L  D  SURVEY  OF 
143  IT  PROFESSIONALS.  APRIL  2010 


tent  management  application  that  was 
flexible  enough  to  integrate  with  exist¬ 
ing  components  and  was  capable  of 
building  industry-specific  applications. 
But  his  development  team  still  ran  into 
two  integration  challenges. 

“The  biggest  challenge  we  had  was 
related  to  authorization,  authentication 
and  session  timing.  We  want  all  of  our 
systems  working  together  such  that 
there  can  be  a  single  authorized  ses¬ 
sion  for  each  user  in  the  system,  and  to 
make  this  session  synchronized  across 
all  components,”  both  enterprise  and 
open  source,  Woerner  explains.  “If 
a  user  logs  in  once,  they  should  not 
have  to  log  in  again  when  working  in 
[enterprise  content  management]  or 
any  other  component.  If  they  time  out 
in  one  system  component,  they  should 
time  out  of  all  components.” 

To  get  common  support  for  autho¬ 
rization  and  authentication  across  all 
components,  Woerner’s  team  wrote  a 
custom  plug-in  for  one  of  them.  “The 
open-source  world  has  not  quite  ma¬ 
tured  when  it  comes  to  single  sign-on. 
But  the  beauty  of  open  source  is  that 
this  was  not  hard  for  us  to  overcome, 
or  for  any  organization  that  has  devel¬ 
oper  expertise,”  Woerner  says. 

His  other  challenge  was  selecting 
the  database  for  the  company’s  applica¬ 
tion.  He  needed  to  choose  one  database 
technology  that  all  components  would 
work  with.  “We  accomplished  this,  but 
not  without  a  few  hiccups,”  Woerner 
explains.  “When  a  software  product 
says  it  supports  a  particular  database, 
be  sure  to  dive  deeper  into  questions 
like  high-availability  configurations 
that  involve  the  database.” 

CHANGE  TACKS  IF  YOU  NEED  TO 

Russell  Taga  and  his  team  at  Howcast 
Media  Inc.  in  San  Francisco  built  the 
how-to  video  Web  site  Howcast.com 
from  the  ground  up  with  open-source 
software.  To  speed  the  development 
process,  he  tapped  open-source  ven¬ 
dors’  expertise  to  perform  networking 
tasks,  systems  administration  and  data¬ 
base  administration  —  and  it  only  cost 
what  he  would  have  had  to  pay  one  full¬ 
time  employee,  says  Taga,  who  is  vice 
president  of  engineering  at  Howcast. 

“We  get  access  to  top-notch  people 
with  all  those  skills  to  help  us  build  the 
cluster  that  we  have,”  he  notes. 


M  Don’t  go  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  and  understand 
the  benefit  of  an  all-open- 
source  [environment], 
and  then  go  back  and  try 
to  implement  everything 
overnight.  That  would  be  a 
disaster. 


SHELDON  WANG,  CHIEF  TECHNOLOGY 


The  biggest  issue  that  his  devel¬ 
opers  faced  was  a  lack  of  thorough 
documentation.  “A  lot  of  times  with 
open-source  software,  there’s  some 
documentation,  but  you  have  to  spend 
a  lot  of  time  looking  at  user  forums  and 
Googling  for  information  when  you  run 
into  problems,”  Taga  says.  “You  have 
to  be  willing  and  have  time  to  hunt  for 
solutions  to  problems.”  Otherwise,  you 
should  drop  the  application  and  choose 
another  open-source  or  commercially 
available  application. 

For  example,  Howcast  tried  an  open- 
source  application  to  do  asynchronous 
processing  and  found  that  it  was  unre¬ 
liable.  “Once  we  started  running  into 
problems,  we  spent  a  certain  amount 
of  time  trying  to  figure  out  what  the 
issues  were.  If  we  felt  like  we  could  fix 
them,  we  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
contribute  patches  [to  the  user  commu¬ 
nity],”  Taga  explains.  But  in  this  case, 
he  says,  “we  felt  like  the  product  just 
wasn’t  good  enough  and  chose  another 
alternative.” 

Other  times,  the  best  solution  is  a 
commercial  product.  Howcast  found 
that  for  some  of  its  video  transcod¬ 
ing,  the  video  quality  produced  by 
the  open-source  application  FFmpeg 
wasn’t  up  to  snuff.  So  the  team  opted  to 
go  with  licensed  software. 

Today,  Howcast  deploys  10  to  15 
open-source  applications.  “We  always 
evaluate  things  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Obviously,  our  preference  is  an  open- 
source  solution  so  that  we  avoid  the  li¬ 
censing  cost,”  Taga  says.  But  if  the  best 
solution  is  licensed  software,  “we’re 
more  than  happy  to  do  that,  too.”  « 
Collett  is  a  Computerworld  contributing 
writer.  You  can  contact  her  at  stcollett@ 
aol.com. 
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You’re  ready  to  advance,  but  you’ve 
got  an  unsupportive  manager. 

Here  are  five  ways  to  boost  your 
IT  career  any  way. 
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W  managing  people  and 
many  IT  managers 

fall  flat.  Is  it  possible  to  get  ahead  when 
your  boss  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
support  your  ambitions?  Sure,  says 
Eric  Bloom,  if  you’re  willing  to  take 
some  initiative. 

Bloom,  who  has  held  senior  execu¬ 
tive  positions  at  companies  such  as 
Monster  Worldwide  Inc.  and  Fidelity 
Investments,  tells  the  story  of  a  quality 
assurance  worker  at  one  of  his  former 
employers  who  wanted  to  move  into  pro¬ 
gramming:  Her  manager  wasn’t  strong 
on  staff  development,  so  the  QA  employ¬ 
ee  took  matters  into  her  own  hands.  She 
learned  .Net,  so  when  her  team  found 
bugs  in  new  programs,  she  could  help 
coordinate  fixes  with  the  programmers. 

In  the  process,  she  became  a  valu¬ 
able  asset  in  the  eyes  of  both  her  own 
manager  and  the  person  who  managed 
Continued  on  page  28 
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Open  to  open  source. 


When  it  comes  to  deploying  open  source 
applications,  look  to  Windows  Server  2008  R2. 


Let's  face  it:  working  with  others  helps  everyone.  As  our 
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we  remain  focused  on  fostering  innovation,  progress, 
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to  working  alongside  other  platforms  in  a  diverse 
IT  environment,  we're  committed  to  making 
Windows  Server  2008  R2  your  platform  of  choice. 


To  learn  more  about  Microsoft  and 
open  source,  visit: 
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■  CAREERS 


projects  and  promotions.  And  in  no  way 
will  you  be  seen  as  going  around,  over 
or  behind  your  boss,  because  all  you’re 
doing  is  serving  needs.” 


BE  CLEAR  ON 
WHAT  YOU  OFFER 

Most  people  aren’t  very  good 
at  articulating  what  value  they 
bring  to  the  workplace,  says 
.  Michael  Ehling,  a  Toronto- 
based  executive  coach  at  The  McNeill 
Group,  a  Plantation,  Fla.-based  con¬ 
sultancy.  They’re  too  vague  on  what 
they  offer  and  what  talents  they  have, 
often  underestimating  their  value  in 
the  process. 

So  before  you  begin  your  campaign 
for  advancement,  take  time  to  think 
about  your  passions  and  motivations, 
as  well  as  your  needs  at  work,  he  says. 
You  might  find  that  you  are  passionate 
about  solving  problems  but  also  want 
to  work  with  cutting-edge  technology. 

“When  you  define  those  [strengths], 
then  you  can  look  out  to  your  peers  and 
boss  and  ask,  ‘What  are  your  needs,  and 
how  can  I  apply  my 
value  to  help  you?’  ” 

Ehling  says.  “Be¬ 
ing  seen  as  helpful 
is  going  to  get  you 


Make  this  about . 
the  organization’s 
success. 


PRESIDENT, 

t  FIREFLY  FACILITATION  INC 


ASK  FOR  WHAT 
YOU  WANT 

Even  if  your  manager  hasn’t 
been  supportive  so  far,  you 
should  sit  down  for  a  face- 
to-face  chat,  says  Thuy  Sin- 
dell,  vice  president  of  client  services  at 
San  Francisco-based  leadership  coach¬ 
ing  service  Mariposa  Leadership  Inc. 
and  co-author  of  The  End  of  Work  As 
You  Know  It. 

“Let  him  know  that  you  need  him  to 
be  more  of  an  advocate,”  says  Sindell. 
But  —  and  this  is  a  big  but  —  don’t 
start  and  end  the  conversation  there. 
“It’s  got  to  be  framed  in  the  positive, 
in  the  form  of  a  request,”  she  explains. 

“Then  you  have  to  ask, 
‘Is  there  anything  I’ve 
been  doing  that  has 
prevented  you  from  be¬ 
ing  an  advocate  for  me?’ 
because  there  could  be 
a  whole  laundry  list.” 

Be  ready  to  listen  to 
what  your  boss  needs 
from  you,  and  be  ready 
to  articulate  what  you 
can  do  for  him  and  how 
your  skills  can  help  the 
organization.  Your  boss  is  more  likely 
to  be  your  advocate  if  you  can  consis¬ 
tently  deliver  what’s  needed. 

COMMIT  TO  YOUR 
BOSS’S  SUCCESS 

It  may  sound  counterintui¬ 
tive  if  you’re  saddled  with  a 
sad-sack  manager,  but  if  you 
want  to  succeed,  first  make 
sure  your  boss  does,  says  Ehling. 

He  suggests  that  workers  should  set 
their  minds  to  being  “100%  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  boss’s  success,”  which  he 
acknowledges  can  be  a  difficult  task 
if  you  don’t  always  agree  with  your 
boss’s  decisions.  If  you’re  commit¬ 
ted  to  her  success,  however,  then  it 
becomes  part  of  your  job  to  point  out 
land  mines  to  her  —  be  they  political 
ramifications  or  vendor  problems  or 
a  technical  glitch  —  and  offer  possible 
ways  around  them. 

Once  you’ve  made  that  commitment, 


Continued  from  page  26 
the  programming  team.  By  success¬ 
fully  bridging  the  two  departments, 
Bloom  says,  the  QA  staffer  was  able  to 
move  into  the  job  she  had  wanted. 

Bloom,  now  the  president  and 
founder  of  Manager  Mechanics  LLC, 
a  management  training  firm  in  Ash¬ 
land,  Mass.,  says  many  bosses  in  IT 
aren’t  strong  on  mentoring  and  team¬ 
building.  They  often  received  promo¬ 
tions  themselves  because  they  were 
technically  strong,  and  not  necessarily 
because  they  had  strong  people  skills 
or  instinctive  leadership  qualities. 

All  of  which  means  you  might  find 
yourself  with  a  boss  who’s  a  nice  per¬ 
son  but  isn’t  well  equipped  to  help  you 
advance  your  career. 

The  good  news:  Unless  you’re  truly 
in  a  dead-end  job,  it  is  possible  to  get 
in  on  those  big  projects,  get  yourself 
noticed  and  ultimately  get  a  promo¬ 
tion  without  ticking  off  your  manager 
in  the  process.  Here  are  five  strategies 
to  help  you  get  ahead  when  your  boss 
isn’t  on  board. 
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the  next  step  is  to  figure  out  what  will 
make  your  boss  successful.  Find  out 
what  her  personal  and  organizational 
goals  are.  Ehling  suggests  meeting 
with  your  boss  to  ask  about  those  goals 
and  to  let  her  know  that  you’re  com¬ 
mitted  to  helping  her  get  those  organi¬ 
zational  and  personal  wins. 

MAKE  CONNECTIONS 

If  you  build  relationships 
throughout  your  organiza¬ 
tion,  you’ll  be  better  posi¬ 
tioned  to  be  considered  for 
opportunities  or  job  open¬ 
ings,  says  Kimberly  Douglas,  president 
of  FireFly  Facilitation  Inc.  in  Atlanta 
and  author  of  The  Firefly  Effect:  Build 
Teams  That  Capture  Creativity  and 
Catapult  Results. 

“Take  a  pay-it-forward  mentality. 
Make  this  about  contributing  to  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  success,”  Douglas  says. 

Don’t  start  by  looking  out  for 
your  best  interests,  but  rather,  set 
out  to  learn  more  about  others  in  the 
organization,  she  explains.  Get  to¬ 
gether  for  lunch  with  someone  you’ve 
met  but  don’t  know  well.  Think  of  a 
person  you  hear  mentioned  around  the 
office  whom  you’d  like  to  meet,  then 
find  a  mutual  connection  to  make  the 
introduction. 

It  helps  to  have  a  real  reason  to 
connect,  rather  than  a  generic  “Let’s 

get  together” 
request,  Doug¬ 
las  advises.  If 
you’ll  be  work¬ 
ing  with  a  new 
team  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  new 
system,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  ask  to 
meet  with  the 
team  leader 
in  advance  to 
learn  more 
about  what  she 
does  and  what 
she  wants  to 
achieve  with 
the  system. 

Seek  out  the 
colleague  who 
was  recently 
certified  in  a 
new  tech  spe¬ 
cialty  or  just 


All  your  efforts  to  work  around  an 
inattentive  boss  won’t  help  much  if 
you’re  stuck  in  a  truly  dead-end  job. 
How  do  you  know  when  it’s  time  to 
bail?  Career  experts  say  the  following 
are  signs  that  it  is  time  to  move  on: 

■  Your  boss  blames  you.  “That’s 
a  very  clear  sign  that  he’s  not  your 
advocate,”  says  leadership  develop¬ 
ment  coach  Thuy  Sindell. 

■  Your  office  feels  like  high  school 
all  over  again.  Lots  of  workers  and 
bosses  don’t  get  along,  but  if  the  situ¬ 
ation  seems  juvenile  -  if  there’s  an 
excess  of  gossiping,  catty  behavior 
or  backstabbing  -  it  will  be  hard  for 
you  to  succeed. 

■  There’s  nowhere  to  go.  There’s 
no  sense  in  getting  your  boss  to  be  an 


returned  from  a  big  IT  conference.  Or 
plan  lunches  with  colleagues  and  man¬ 
agers  in  the  business  departments  that 
your  team  works  with  frequently. 

Because  the  best  conversations  in¬ 
volve  the  exchange  of  ideas,  be  ready 
to  both  listen  and  to  talk  about  yourself 
—  about  what  you  do,  what  you  offer 
and  how  you  can  help,  Douglas  adds. 

As  you  build  these  types  of  relation¬ 
ships,  you’ll  likely  find  that  colleagues 
will  think  of  you  when  a  high-profile 
project  rolls  around  or  a  job  opens  up. 

“It’s  building  that  internal  network 
and  being  your  own  advocate,  because 
no  one  is  going  to  network  for  you,” 
Sindell  says.  “And  you  won’t  have  to 
be  too  concerned  about  stepping  on 
your  boss’s  toes  because  you’re  being 
requested  by  others.” 

DO  THE  JOB  YOU 
EVENTUALLY  WANT 

If  you  want  to  get  noticed, 
then  go  ahead  and  demon¬ 
strate  what  you’ve  got,  says 
Von  Wright,  an  Atlanta- 
based  marketing  vice  president  at 
AT&T  Inc.  “You  have  to  do  the  job  you 
want  to  be  doing,  and  you  have  to  start 
doing  it  today,”  he  says. 

For  example,  if  you  are  a  senior  man¬ 
ager  in  a  technology  role  but  want  to 


advocate,  points  out  Kimberly  Doug¬ 
las,  president  of  FireFly  Facilitation, 
if  there  are  no  possible  promotions  or 
new  skills  to  learn. 

■  Your  boss  isn’t  respected  by 
other  executives.  If  your  boss  isn’t 
aligned  with  the  company’s  goals  and 
is  at  risk  of  being  fired,  you  could  end 
up  being  collateral  damage. 

■  The  company  doesn’t  perceive 
IT  as  an  equal  business  partner. 

A  company  that  doesn’t  value  its 

IT  department  won’t  be  investing 
in  technology  or  staff,  says  Eric  P. 
Bloom,  president  of  Manager  Me¬ 
chanics,  and  you’ll  likely  find  your 
skills  becoming  obsolete  if  you  stick 
around. 


lead  business  teams  that  define  strate¬ 
gy,  be  the  one  on  your  current  projects 
who  translates  business  metrics  into 
solutions. 

Of  course,  you  won’t  have  a  new  title 
or  an  official  promotion  —  yet  —  and 
you’ll  have  to  continue  to  fulfill  all 
your  existing  obligations  as  expected. 
But  you’ll  be  using  skills  that  will  be 
essential  to  the  position  you  want  to 
hold  someday,  Wright  says. 

“You  never  want  to  miss  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate  your  skills  in 
front  of  leaders  who  aren’t  necessarily 
your  boss,”  he  says.  Wright  notes  that 
he  used  the  strategy  himself  to  move 
into  his  current  job  from  his  past  posi¬ 
tion  as  vice  president  of  IT  strategy, 
planning  and  business  integration. 

In  short,  Wright  and  other  career 
experts  advise  you  to  act  like  the  em¬ 
ployee  you’re  ready  to  become.  If  your 
boss  is  not  supportive  of  your  efforts, 
have  faith  that  someone  else  will  be. 

“Any  good  leader  is  always  looking 
for  the  right  people,”  Wright  says.  “And 
any  good  leader,  when  exposed  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  the  right  qualities,  will 
start  working  to  get  that  individual  on 
the  team.”  ■ 

Pratt  is  a  Computerworld  contributing 
writer.  Contact  her  at  marykpratt@ 
verizon.net. 


as  helpful 
is  going  to 
get  you 
projects  and 
promotions. 

EXECUTIVE  COACH, 
THE  McNEILL  GROUP 


-  MARY  K.  PRATT 
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At  a  Glance 

Organization:  Intelligent 
Hospital  Systems,  a  medical 
device  maker  based  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  designs  and  develops 
high-tech  automated  equipment 
for  hospitals.  Its  first  and  only 
product  to  date  is  a  system  called 
RIVA  -  for  Robotic  IV  Automation 
-  which  automates  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  intravenous  solutions  in 
hospital  pharmacies. 

Workforce  Intelligent  Hospital 
Systems  has  about  80  employees. 


Some  16  com¬ 
puter  scientists  and  computer 
engineers  work  on  RIVA’s  IT 
components. 


Project  ROI  RIVA  costs  about 
SI  million,  but  the  company  cal¬ 
culates  that  hospital  pharmacies 
can  see  a  return  on  investment 
within  two  years  because  RIVA 
can  reduce  the  amount  of  medi¬ 
cine  wasted  in  the  preparation 
process  and  cut  the  need  for 
costly  premixed  medications. 
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A  Robot 


tvi  in  the 

Pnarmacy 

Robotic  creation  of  IV  solutions  in 

hospital  pharmacies  reduces  errors 
and  saves  money.  By  Mary  K.  Pratt 


WHEN  PHARMACIST  Rita 
K.  Jew  saw  a  robot  that 
mixes  intravenous  drugs 
at  an  industry  event,  she 
!  instantly  knew  she  wanted  it  for  her 
!  own  hospital. 

“This  is  definitely  a  breakthrough  in 
;  technology,”  says  Jew,  executive  direc- 
!  tor  of  pharmacy  and  nutrition  services 
!  at  Children’s  Hospital  of  Orange  Coun- 
!  ty  in  California. 

Despite  medical  and  technological 
;  advances,  most  hospital  pharmacies 
|  still  prepare  intravenous  drug  solu- 
!  tions  manually.  But  the  founders  of 
medical  equipment  maker  Intelligent 
Hospital  Systems  believed  they  could 
;  use  technology  to  do  the  job  in  a  safer, 

|  cheaper  and  more  efficient  manner. 

!  The  result  is  RIVA,  which  fully  auto¬ 
mates  the  preparation  of  IV  solutions 
in  hospital  pharmacies.  RIVA,  whose 
;  name  is  short  for  Robotic  IV  Automa- 
|  tion,  took  the  winner’s  spot  in  the 
!  manufacturing  category  of  the  2009 
!  Computerworld  Honors  Program. 

“This  is  an  example  of  how  technol- 
j  ogy  is  being  applied  to  do  something 
;  better,”  says  Roger  A.  Edwards,  an  as- 
!  sistant  professor  in  the  departments  of 
I  pharmacy  practice  and  health  sciences 
i  at  Northeastern  University  in  Boston. 

The  common  practice  of  mixing 
|  IV  drug  compounds  by  hand  is 
!  time-consuming  and  susceptible  to 
!  mistakes,  says  Luci  A.  Power,  senior 
j  pharmacy  consultant  at  San  Francisco- 
<  based  Power  Enterprises,  who  works 


with  Intelligent  Hospital  Systems. 

“Many  errors  have  resulted  from 
this  manual  compounding,  and  much 
microbial  contamination  has  been 
documented  in  this  compounding,”  she 
says.  “As  long  as  humans  compound 
IV  drug  therapy,  there  are  problems  to 
contend  with.  The  use  of  robotics  al¬ 
leviates  many  of  these  issues.” 

FILLING  A  NEED 

The  idea  for  a  pharmacy  robot  came 
from  a  hospital,  says  Thom  Doherty, 
chief  technology  officer  at  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba-based  Intelligent  Hospital 
Systems.  Market  research  confirmed 
that  pharmacists  wanted  an  in-house 
automated  system  that  could  mix  IV 
drug  compounds,  he  says. 

Intelligent  Hospital  Systems  was 
formed  in  2004  to  develop  such  a 
robot,  bringing  together  a  team  of 
mechanical,  electrical  and  computer 
engineers  to  do  the  job.  Although  each 
discipline  was  crucial,  Doherty  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  “it’s  the  software  that 
drives  all  the  components.” 

Cornel  Van  Egmond,  a  senior  soft¬ 
ware  developer  at  Intelligent  Hospital 
Systems,  says  RIVA’s  software  has  two 
key  parts:  a  user  interface  and  back¬ 
end  logic  that  controls  the  system. 

Van  Egmond  says  that  nearly  all 
the  software  tor  RIVA  was  written  in- 
house.  1  he  team  selected  Windows  XP 
as  RIVAs  operating  system  and  wrote 
in  C#  for  the  .Net  2.0  platform. 

The  company  used  some  off-the-shelf 
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hardware,  including  robotic  grippers 
and  programmable  logic  controllers. 

Doherty  and  Van  Egmond  say  one  of 
the  biggest  challenges  was  that  phar¬ 
macists  wanted  to  be  able  to  continue 
working  with  the  lab  equipment  they 
already  used;  for  example,  they  didn’t 
want  to  switch  to  proprietary  syringes 
and  vials  to  accommodate  the  robot. 

Therefore,  Intelligent  Hospital  Sys¬ 
tems  engineers  had  to  design  a  robot 
that  could  handle  pieces  of  equipment 
that  weren’t  uniform  in  size  or  shape. 

Engineers  turned  to  technology 
to  solve  that  problem,  Doherty  says. 
RIVA  uses  a  relational  database  to 
hold  the  data  that  determines  the  ro¬ 
bot’s  movements  for  handling  equip¬ 
ment.  The  database  also  stores  the 
processing  steps  used  to  prepare  the 
IV  products.  RIVA  uses  its  database 
to  understand  how  to  accept  input 
products  (syringes,  IV  bags  and  vials, 
for  example)  that  are  of  varying  di¬ 
mensions. 

RIVA  also  uses  a  relational  database 
to  securely  store  drug  order  informa¬ 
tion,  confidential  patient  information 
and  other  important  data. 

The  engineers  decided  to  use  Sybase 
Inc.’s  SQL  Anywhere  relational  data¬ 
base  for  those  purposes;  they  deter¬ 
mined  that  it’s  well  suited  to  serve  as 
an  embedded  application  because  of  its 
low  overhead  and  small  footprint. 

“It’s  basic  engineering,  but  it’s  how 
it  came  together  and  integrated  all  the 
hardware  and  all  these  systems  to  make 
them  work  in  concert  that’s  the  real  ac¬ 


complishment,”  Van  Egmond  says. 

The  resulting  self-contained  robot  is 
5  feet  wide,  10  feet  long  and  8  feet  tall. 
RIVA  works  in  a  closed  environment, 
thereby  reducing  human  exposure  to 
medicines  and  protecting  both  people 
and  drugs  from  contamination. 

QUALITY  CONTROL 

RIVA  uses  sterile  air  and  high-intensity 
UV  light  for  sterilization,  and  it  has 
cameras,  vision  systems  and  scales  to 
ensure  the  end  products  are  correct.  It 
creates  a  detailed  audit  trail  as  well. 

The  robot  can  prepare  between 
40  and  60  doses  per  hour,  Doherty 
says,  and  it  uses  its  database  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  verify  and  label  the  doses  it 
dispenses. 

He  notes  that  hospitals  that  use 
manual  processes  will  prepare  IV 
drugs  once  or  twice  during  a  24-hour 
time  frame,  and  much  of  the  medicine 
will  go  to  waste  as  doctors  change 
prescriptions.  Some  pay  a  premium  to 
have  the  solutions  prepared  by  a  third 
party.  So  even  though  RIVA  sells  for 
about  $1  million,  Doherty  says  hospi¬ 
tals  can  see  a  return  on  their  invest¬ 
ment  within  18  to  24  months  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  wasted  medicine. 

Jew  says  she  was  sold  on  RIVA’s 
automated  safeguards.  “They  really 
thought  through  every  single  step,”  she 
says.  “There’s  no  way  for  the  machine 
to  take  shortcuts.  I  can’t  claim  the 
same  with  human  production.” 

But  she  sold  her  hospital’s  executives 
on  RIVA  by  touting  its  ability  to  save 
money,  calculating  a  two-to-three- 
year  ROI.  Jew  says  the  hospital  used  to 
waste  20%  to  30%  of  the  IV  medicine  it 
made,  but  because  of  RIVA’s  efficiency, 
which  cuts  the  lag  time  between  when 
a  doctor  orders  a  prescription  and 
when  the  medicine  is  used,  that  figure 
is  now  less  than  10%. 

Children’s  Hospital  of  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  was  the  first  to  use  RIVA;  it  started 
delivering  IV  doses  prepared  by  the 
robot  in  December  2008.  Doherty  says 
that  even  though  the  economy  has 
forced  hospitals  to  cut  spending,  three 
RIVAs  are  in  use  at  hospitals  today, 
and  at  least  12  more  installations  are 
planned  for  this  year  and  next.  ■ 

Pratt  is  a  Computerworld  contributing 
writer  in  Waltham ,  Mass.  Contact  her  at 
marykpratt@verizon.net. 


Building  a  robot  to  dispense  IV  solu¬ 
tions  required  computer,  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineers  to  work 
cooperatively  alongside  pharma¬ 
ceutical  experts.  Such  working  ar¬ 
rangements  often  give  rise  to  silos, 
with  each  discipline  focusing  on  its 
contribution  alone  and  defending 
its  needs  and  views.  Yet  Intelligent 
Hospital  Systems  CTO  Thom  Doherty 
says  the  company  made  sure  that 
didn’t  happen. 

“We  brought  everyone  together  in 
meetings,  made  sure  barriers  were 
broken  down,”  he  says.  “So  when  we 
looked  at  challenges  or  new  features, 
we  had  cross-disciplinary  input.” 

Doherty  says  company  leaders  en¬ 
sured  that  workers  had  a  voice  when 
discussing  ways  to  overcome  design 
and  development  obstacles. 

“The  mechanical  guys  could  make 
any  observations  on  software.  Or  the 
software  people  could  make  sugges¬ 
tions  on  the  mechanical  side.  And  the 
suggestions  actually  changed  some 
designs,”  he  says. 

Nilofer  Merchant,  CEO  and  chief 
strategist  at  Rubicon  Consulting  fnc., 
says  companies  can  rid  themselves 
of  silos  if  they  establish  the  right 
mentality  among  workers.  Leaders 
need  to  foster  an  environment  where 
employees  don’t  see  themselves  as 
individual  contributors  but  rather  as 
co-creators  who  advocate  for  the 
best  ideas,  regardless  of  their  own 
individual  roles  in  the  organization. 

“It’s  a  stance  that  says  it’s  not 
about  my  assigned  role,  but  how  do  I 
help  this  organization  to  win;  it’s  fo¬ 
cused  on  outcome,”  she  explains. 

To  do  this,  managers  can’t  act  like 
the  “chief  of  answers,”  Merchant 
says.  Nor  can  they  allow  others  to 
adopt  that  attitude.  Managers  also 
need  to  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  workers  are  encouraged  to 
build  on  one  another's  ideas  -  in¬ 
stead  of  just  explaining  why  othe 
people’s  ideas  won't  work. 

-  MARY  K.  PRATT 
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■  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  MATHIAS  THURMAN 


iPad  Intro  Brings 
A  Nasty  Surprise 

The  company  hasn’t  bought  any  iPads.  So, 
why  are  so  many  suddenly  on  the  network? 


I  DON’T  LIKE  surprises.  I 
wish  projects  wouldn’t 
get  launched  without 
the  sponsors  seeking 
my  advice  on  security 
measures  first.  If  you  read 
this  column  regularly, 
you’ve  heard  me  say  all  of 
this  before.  I  try  to  keep 
an  eye  on  everything,  but 
companies  are  complex 
organizations,  and  it’s 
inevitable  that  something 
will  sneak  by. 

A  case  in  point:  A  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  I  noticed 
that  a  lot  of  people  were 
using  Apple  iPads  in  our 
conference  rooms.  We 
haven’t  bought  any  iPads. 

I  wanted  to  know  whether 
they  were  being  used  on 
our  internal  network.  Oh, 
yes,  the  users  assured  me; 
it  was  no  problem.  Well, 

I  thought,  it  should  be  a 
problem;  it  should  be  im¬ 
possible,  in  fact. 

To  remedy  this  situation, 
I  needed  to  find  out  why 
it  was  so  easy  for  users  to 
attach  personal  devices 
to  our  network  and  how 
that  came  to  pass.  I  started 
digging. 

What  I  learned  was  that 
the  seeds  of  the  problem 
were  planted  last  year, 
when  we  were  deciding 


how  phones  would  syn¬ 
chronize  with  Microsoft 
ActiveSync.  We  realized 
that  users  would  have 
faster  syncs  through  our 
company’s  guest  wire¬ 
less  network  rather  than 
a  phone’s  3G  network.  All 
well  and  good;  after  all, 
our  guest  wireless  access 
can’t  be  used  to  access  our 
internal  network. 

In  the  course  of  testing 
this  configuration,  the  net¬ 
work  team  discovered  a  se¬ 
rious  glitch.  On  occasion, 
when  they  lost  the  connec¬ 
tion  to  the  wireless  access 
points,  some  phones  didn’t 
switch  back  to  their  3G 
networks.  Users  wouldn't 
notice  that  they  were  un¬ 
connected  until  the  lack 
of  e-mail  on  their  phones 
became  obvious. 

To  get  around  that,  a 
couple  of  network  admin¬ 
istrators  worked  with  the 
Windows  Server  team  to 
issue  certificates  to  users 
that  were  tied  to  Active 


H I  had  to  dig  to 
find  out  why  it  was 
so  easy  for  users  to 
attach  their  devices 
to  our  network 


Directory.  With  certifi¬ 
cates,  by  creating  a  new 
service  set  identifier,  users 
could  connect  to  the  guest 
access  point  without  even 
entering  a  password.  If 
a  phone  lost  its  wireless 
connection,  it  could  recon¬ 
nect  seamlessly  using  the 
certificate  for  authentica¬ 
tion.  Pretty  cool,  right? 

For  the  users,  yes,  but  not 
for  me. 

Such  certificates  can  be 
exportable  or  nonexport¬ 
able.  Nonexportable  would 
be  my  choice,  because  ex¬ 
portable  certificates  can  be 
used  multiple  times.  But  I 
wasn’t  asked,  and  because 
of  complexities  and  costs, 
exportable  certificates 
were  created. 

We  have  another  set  of 
access  points  designed 
to  give  company-owned 
laptops  access  to  our 
internal  network.  These 
connections  are  also  done 
through  a  captive  portal, 
but  instead  of  a  password, 
employees  must  use  their 
SecurelD  tokens.  But  word 
got  out  that  certificates 
were  available  for  wireless 
authentication,  and  un¬ 
known  to  me,  the  internal 
access  points  were  recon¬ 
figured  to  allow  certifi- 


Trouble 

Ticket 


AT  ISSUE:  Users  are 
bringing  in  personal  de¬ 
vices  like  iPads  and  con¬ 
necting  to  the  network. 


ACTION  PLAN:  Find  out 
how  this  became  possible, 
and  make  the  necessary 
changes  to  prevent  it. 


cates  for  authentication. 

That  may  have  been  OK 
for  company-owned  de¬ 
vices,  but  with  exportable 
certificates,  any  user  with 
a  certificate  could  link  it 
to  an  unlimited  number  of 
devices.  As  a  result,  em¬ 
ployees  were  attaching  un¬ 
authorized  iPads,  personal 
laptops  and  other  rogue 
devices  to  our  network. 

I  can’t  vouch  for  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  any  device  that 
a  user  brings  in.  In  many 
cases,  these  are  machines 
that  an  employee’s  kids 
have  used  to  play  games, 
chat  on  Facebook  and 
download  who  knows 
what.  Since  they  aren’t 
corporate  resources,  we 
have  no  control  over  what 
software,  antivirus  protec¬ 
tion  or  security  patches 
are  installed.  And  then 
there  are  legal  issues  to 
consider,  since  we  can’t 
control  a  personal  asset. 

So  now  I  have 
a  new  task  at 
hand  that  will 
more  than  likely 
cause  me  a  lot 
of  grief:  to  pull 
back  the  current 
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To  join  in  the  discussions 
about  security,  go  to 

computerworld.com/ 

blogs/security 


certificates,  re-architect 
and  reissue  nonexportable 
certificates,  and  restrict 
them  to  the  guest  wireless 
access.  ■ 

This  week’s  journal  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  real  security  man¬ 
ager,  “Mathias  Thurman,” 

whose  name  and  employer 
have  been  disguised  for 
obvious  reasons.  Contact 
him  at  mathias_thurman@ 
yahoo.com. 
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■  OPINION 

Thornton  A.  May 

Don’t  Underrate 
Government  IT 

OVERNMENT  IS  very  much  in  the  headlines  of 
late.  Some  people  think  we  have  too  much  of  it, 
others  not  enough.  No  matter  which  side  of  that  ar- 
gument  you’re  on,  I  believe  you’d  have  to  agree  that 
we  need  to  re-evaluate  how  we  think  about  IT  in  government. 


What  government  IT  lead¬ 
ers  do,  and  how  they  do  it, 
is  important  to  all  of  us. 

Government  IT,  and  in 
particular  federal  govern¬ 
ment  IT,  has  been  mis¬ 
understood  for  too  long.  It 
is  not  boring.  I  will  go  well 
beyond  that,  in  fact,  and 
say  that  it  is  innovative 
and  cutting-edge. 

You  probably  doubt  those 
claims.  There  is  a  general 
presumption  —  based  in 
part  on  media  coverage  of 
catastrophic  system  fail¬ 
ures  and  recurring,  highly 
visible  episodes  of  poor 
project  management  —  that 
government  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  are  doing  it  wrong. 
That’s  just  not  the  case. 

We  need  to  humanize, 
not  demonize,  this  spe¬ 
cial  IT  tribe.  The  loudest 
voices  we  hear  on  this 
subject  today  tend  to  focus 
on  what  government  IT  is 
doing  wrong.  But  a  chorus 
of  persistent  voices  is  pro¬ 
claiming  what  government 
IT  does  better  than  others. 
And  as  a  futurist,  I  have 


conducted  a  series  of  broad- 
based,  multi-institutional 
research  initiatives  to  ex¬ 
amine  what  government  IT 
might  do  next. 

Many  of  you  have  never 
actually  met  a  government 
IT  professional.  I  have 
known  many.  Over  the  past 
two  years,  I  have  conducted 
something  of  a  walkabout 
in  the  IT  shops  of  federal, 
state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments.  The  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  fieldwork  was 
to  learn  about  how  these 
public  servants  view  the  fu¬ 
ture.  I  sought  to  understand 
the  things  that  public  sector 
organizations  need  to  know 
and  the  systems  they  need 
to  build  and  operate  to  help 
them  serve  the  current  and 
future  needs  of  their  vari¬ 
ous  constituencies. 

In  the  process,  I  have 
been  collecting  technology 

■  The  complex¬ 
ity  qovernment  IT 
workers  deal  with 
is  mind-boggling. 


maps  delineating  where 
the  organizations  have 
been,  where  they  are  now 
and  where  they  plan  to  go 
in  the  future.  This  immer¬ 
sion  in  what  amounts  to  a 
separate  world  has  given 
me  huge  respect  for  the 
men  and  women  who  work 
in  government  IT. 

Rethinking  how  we 
govern  ourselves  is  a 
natural  part  of  living  in 
a  democracy.  Thomas 
Jefferson  thought  that 
every  generation  needed 
to  rethink  government. 
We’ve  taken  that  to  heart, 
as  David  Osborne  and  Ted 
Gaebler  documented  in 
Reinventing  Government: 
Since  1905,  there  have  been 
10  commissions  aimed  at 
trying  to  make  the  federal 
government  more  efficient. 

Many  government  IT 
professionals  face  Sisyph¬ 
ean  challenges.  The  size  of 
the  mission  always  seems 
to  dwarf  the  availability  of 
resources.  Some  consider 
the  government  an  In¬ 
dustrial  Age  bureaucracy 


unsuited  for  the  problems 
of  the  Information  Age.  In 
their  view,  government  IT 
is  what  Trekkers  would 
term  a  Kobayashi  Maru,  a 
no-win  scenario. 

The  complexity  that  gov¬ 
ernment  IT  professionals 
deal  with  is  mind-boggling. 
The  pressure,  the  unan¬ 
ticipated  snafus  and  the 
persistent  scarcity  of  funds 
make  this  one  of  the  most 
difficult  jobs  in  the  world. 
From  my  perspective,  peo¬ 
ple  like  Teri  Takai,  former 
CIO  of  California;  David 
Wennergren,  deputy  CIO  of 
the  Department  of  Defense; 
Ed  Gough,  deputy  com¬ 
mander/technical  director 
at  the  Naval  Meteorology 
and  Oceanography  Com¬ 
mand;  Rama  Dhuwaraha, 
CIO  of  the  Lexington, 

Ky.,  city  government;  and 
J.  Pari  Sabety,  director  of  the 
Ohio  Office  of  Budget  and 
Management,  are  among  the 
world’s  greatest  IT  leaders. 

Government  IT  is  now 
aggressively  embarked  on 
a  mission  to  import  best 
practices  from  the  world 
outside  government.  I  re¬ 
spectfully  submit  that  we 
outside  government  have 
much  to  learn  from  those 
who  work  so  very  hard 
inside  government  to  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  the  support, 
services  and  safety  we 
take  for  granted.  ■ 

Thornton  A.  May  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  The  New  Know: 
Innovation  Powered  by 
Analytics  and  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  IT  Leadership 
Academy  at  Florida  State 
College  at  Jacksonville. 

You  can  contact  him  at 
thorntonamay@aol.com. 
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The  Recession’s  Good  News 


You  survived  all  the  layoffs 
in  your  department,  though 
your  salary  may  have  been 
cut,  and  you’ve  been  working 
harder  than  ever  to  make  up 
for  the  reduced  head  count.  Of 
course,  that’s  what  scientists 
would  refer  to  as  an  anecdotal 
account  of  increased  worker 
productivity,  and  they  don’t  put 
much  stock  in  anecdotal  evi¬ 
dence.  But  in  January 
The  Conference  Board 
came  out  with  some 
empirical  evidence  to 
back  up  what  you’ve 
been  saying. 

Per-hour  worker 
productivity  in  the  U.S. 
grew  2.5%  in  2009, 
according  to  The  Con¬ 
ference  Board’s  Total  Economy 
Database.  At  the  same  time, 
employment  decreased  by 
3.6%,  and  hours  worked  per 
employee  dropped  by  1.5%.  The 
rise  in  productivity  last  year,  as 
well  as  the  3%  increase  that 
The  Conference  Board  projects 
for  2010,  is  a  reversal  of  a  long 
downward  trend.  But  the  rise  is 


l  entirely  due  to  the  stresses  of 
\  the  recession,  the  organization 
{  says. 

]  In  contrast,  The  Conference 
!  Board  notes  that  per-hour 
!  worker  productivity  dropped 
<  1%  in  Europe  last  year,  and 
Bart  van  Ark,  chief  economist 
for  the  organization,  attributed 
the  divergence  to  the  way  com¬ 
panies  in  the  two  parts  of  the 
world  reacted  to  the 
recession. 

“U.S.  employers 
have  reacted  much 
more  strongly  to  the 
recession  than  their 
European  counter¬ 
parts  in  terms  of  cut¬ 
ting  jobs  and  hours,” 
he  said.  “In  2010, 
both  Europe  and  the  United 
States  will  see  higher  productiv¬ 
ity  growth  coming  out  of  reces¬ 
sion.  However,  a  jobless  produc¬ 
tivity  recovery  is  the  most  likely 
scenario  in  both  regions.” 

So,  there  you  have  it.  The 
recession’s  silver  lining  is  that 
you’ve  been  working  a  lot  hard¬ 
er  -  just  like  you’ve  been  saying. 


i 

I 


Decrease  in 
per-hour  worker 
productivity  in 
Europe  in  2009. 
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Dice’s  senior  vice 
^resident  for 
North  America 

the  lack  of  moti- 


| 


vation  among  IT  workers 

and  the  implications  of  a 
‘retentionless’  recovery. 


What  did  Dice.com  find  out 
about  the  technology  work¬ 
force  in  its  recent  salary 
survey?  Technology  profession¬ 
als  are  highly  dissatisfied.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  U.S.  technology 
workforce  visit  Dice.com  every 
month,  so  we  feel  like  we  are  in  a 
regular  conversation  with  technol¬ 
ogy  professionals.  Because  of 
that,  we  knew  disenchantment 
was  rising.  Nonetheless,  the  fact 
that  nearly  half,  or  47%,  of  tech¬ 
nology  professionals  felt  their  em¬ 
ployers  had  done  nothing  to  keep 
them  motivated  was  a  surprise. 
Technology  professionals  were 
asked  to  do  a  lot  more  with  less 
and  find  cost  savings  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  during  the  downturn.  Given 
the  significant  time  and  money 
companies  spend  recruiting  tech¬ 
nology  professionals,  you  have  to 
wonder  why  they  would  put  that 
investment  at  risk.  It  seems  very 
shortsighted. 

What  are  the  implications  of 
so  many  tech  professionals 
feeling  unmotivated?  We 

believe  this  has  the  chance  to  be 
a  "retentionless”  recovery  that 
is  now  under  way  in  tech.  Better 
trends  are  being  seen  in  technol¬ 
ogy  employment  -  and  not  just 
by  us.  Specifically,  we  see  more 
searches  by  employers  of  the  Dice 
rbsume  database,  and  job  post¬ 
ings  have  started  to  grow  year- 
over-year  in  key  markets  like  New 
York  and  Silicon  Valley.  Today,  the 


unemployment  rate  for  technology 
is  4.5%  -  substantially  better 
than  the  national  average,  and 
improved  from  its  cycle  high  of 
6.2%.  To  us,  it’s  simple:  Technol¬ 
ogy  professionals  are  very  active 
about  managing  their  careers. 

If  they  are  unmotivated  at  work, 
they’ll  remedy  that  situation  by 
finding  a  new  job. 

So,  top  talent  that  is  able 
to  move  into  new  positions 
with  better  compensation 
and  work  environments  will 
do  so.  What  about  everyone 
else?  No  one  is  powerless.  If  you 
don’t  want  to  change  jobs,  find 
a  way  to  talk  to  your  boss  about 
how  you  can  be  more  valuable  to 
the  company.  Maybe  it’s  expand¬ 
ing  your  skill  set  through  contin¬ 
ued  education  or  working  on  a 
new  type  of  project.  It’s  important 
to  map  out  your  own  career  - 
there’s  no  reason  to  be  held  back 
by  the  system. 

Are  companies  making  a 
mistake  in  ignoring  every¬ 
one  but  the  stars  in  their 
tech  workforces?  Absolutely. 
When  there  are  different  sets 
of  expectations  for  different 
employees,  it’s  like  a  bad  disease. 

If  you  hold  everyone  to  the  same 
standard  and  treat  them  fairly,  we 
find  that  technology  profession¬ 
als,  and  really  all  employees,  rise 
to  the  occasion. 

-  JAMIE  ECKLE 
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JavaScript,  &  Windows.  BS  W / 
2yrs  exp  &  ref  KSL1020.  2)  SAP 
R3  PI,  ABAP4,  Java,  SAP  NW, 
RFC,  HTTP,  JDBC,  WebDynpro, 
C/C++,  OOABAP,  Oracle,  SQL 
Server,  JSP,  JavaScript,  & 
Windows.  BS  W/2yrs  exp  &  ref 
KV1022.  3)  SAP  R3  XI/PI, 
ABAP4,  J2EE,  SAP  NW,  HR 
ABAP,  IDOC,  ALE,  EDI,  SAP 
HCM,  Web  Dynpro,  C,  C++, 
OOABAP,  Oracle,  SQL  Server, 
SAP  Modules  SD,  MM,  WM,  PP, 
PM,  PS  &  FI/CO.  BS  W/5yrs  exp 
&  ref  BP1024.  4)  SAP  R3, 

ABAP4,  SAP  NW,  VMWARE, 
Windows  Clustering,  C/C++  , 
Visual  Basic,  VB  Script,  Shell 
Script,  Tivoli  Storage  Mgr,  RILO, 
DRAC,  VERITAS  Netbackup, 
WSH,  Win  2003/2000/NT,  Novell 
Netware,  Solaris  &  Linux.  BS  W/ 
5yrs  exp  &  ref  PVR1026.  5) 
Oracle,  SQL  Server,  SAP  R3, 
SAP  NW,  SQL  scripting,  PMP, 
Visio,  Rational  Rose,  Requisite 
Pro,  Bus  Rules,  ABAP4,  ALV, 
BDC,  SAP  Scripts,  SmartForms, 
ALE,  IDOC,  BADI,  BAPI,  C/C++, 
SQL,  HTML,  Java,  Informatica, 
Win  2000/NT,  &  Linux.  MS  W/exp 
&  ref  MSD1028.  6)  SAP  R3 

ECC,  ABAP4,  SOLMAN,  PI  Integ 
Builder,  .Net,  Java,  Data  Power, 
Oracle,  Unix,  Solaris,  &  Win 
2003/XP.  MS  W/lyr  exp  &  ref 
NRS1032.  Mail  resume  to 
MOURI  Tech  LLC,  1303  W 
Walnut  Hill  Ln,  Suite  355,  Irving, 
TX  75038  or  email 
jobs@mouritech.com. _ 


Systems  Analyst,  S.  Plainfield, 
NJ  &  Other  Client  Locations: 
Perform  tech  &  funct  analysis, 
sys  supp,  dsgn  spec,  config, 
document,  test,  and  implement 
using  Informatica,  Business 
Objects,  Servlets,  Oracle  8i,  SQL 
Server,  FoxPro,  Sybase,  VB, 
Frontpage,  Visual  Studio,  ASP, 
XML,  UML,  Java  Script,  VB 
Script,  WML,  MTS,  Visual 
Interdev,  Visual  Site  Server, 
Websphere  Application  Server, 
Unix,  &  Win  NT/2000.  MS/Equi  in 
CS,  MIS,  CIS,  Eng  (any),  Bus, 
Tech,  Math  or  related  W/exp. 
Salary  DOE.  Email  resume  to: 
resumes@relianceglobal.com  or 
mail  Reliance  Global  Services, 
51  Cragwood  Rd,  Ste  101,  South 
Plainfield,  NJ  07080  &  ref 
GKN1030. 


Apollo  Group  located  in  Phoenix, 
AZ  has  multiple  openings  for  IT 
professionals.  Specific  skill  sets 
needed  include: 

•  Net  developers  JO-OIO 
•JAVA/J2EE  JO-020 
•Data  warehousing  developers 
JO-030 

•Oracle  Developers/DBA  JO-040 
•Quality  Assurance  Analysts  JO- 
050 

•Systems  Administrators  JO-060 
•Web-based  Developers  JO-070 
•Business  Analysts  JO-080 
•PeopleSoft  JO-090 

All  positions  require  at  least  a 
B.S.  degree  in  related  field. 
Some  positions  require  an  M.S. 
degree.  Competitive  salaries. 
Send  resume  to: 
apolrecruitment@apollogrp.edu. 
Refer  to  specific  JO#  for  consid¬ 
eration.  Applicants  must  have 
authority  to  work  permanently  in 
the  U.S. 


Systems  Analyst,  North 
Brunswick  &  other  client  loca¬ 
tions:  Coord  S/w  projects  for 
financial  inst  using  SWIFT  Net 
Application.  Dsgn  &  impl  SWIFT 
Net  connectivity  projects.  Dev 
interface  between  SWIFT  appli¬ 
cation  &  legacy  mainframe  based 
financial  appln.  Dsgn  &  dev 
Disaster  Recovery  Planning  & 
Implementation.  Write& 
dsgn  appln  using  VB.Net,  & 
VS. Net.  Duties  entail  working 
with  Oracle,  SQL  Server,  VB, 
XML,  ASP,  VMS,  &  Win  NT/ 
2000.  BS/Equi  in  CS,  MIS,  CIS, 
Eng  (any),  Bus,  Tech,  Math  W / 
5yrs  exp.  Salary  DOE.  Email 
resume  to:  info@axletrees.com 
or  mail  to  Axletree  Solutions,  Inc, 
2  King  Arthur  Court,  Lakeside 
West,  North  Brunswick,  NJ 
08902  &  ref  KP1002. 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS: 

IQ  Softech,  Inc.  (Piscataway,  NJ) 
seeks  programmer  analysts  to 
analyze,  design  and  implement 
client/server  and  web  based 
applications.  Must  possess 
experience  with  Oracle  RAC, 
ORACLE  lOg  OCP,  SQL  Server, 
HTML,  PL/SQL,  Solaris,  Linux, 
UNIX,  Windows.  Candidates 
should  be  able  to  prepare  tech¬ 
nical  and  functional  specifica¬ 
tions.  Please  apply  with  2  copies 
of  resume  to  HR,  IQ  Softech, 
Inc.,  200  Centennial  Ave.  Ste. 
200,  Piscataway,  NJ  08854. 


Systems  Analyst,  Edison,  NJ  & 
other  client  locations:  Perform 
tech  &  func  analysis,  sys  supp, 
dsgn  spec,  config,  documen¬ 
tation,  testing,  &  implementation 
using  Informatica  Power  Center, 
Power  Exchange,  PowerMart, 
SSIS,  Business  Objects,  Oracle 
1 0g,  Teradata  SQL  Server,  DB2, 
Sybase,  TOAD,  Korn  Shell 
Scripting,  T-SQL,  Visual  Basic, 
C++,  Java,  Erwin,  Visio,  Unix,  & 
Win  2000/XP.  BS/Equi  in  CS, 
MIS,  CIS,  Eng  (any),  Bus,  Tech, 
Math,  or  related  W/2yrs 
exp.  Email  resumes: 

jobsnj@kaizentek.com  Or  Kaizen 
Technologies,  Inc,  1  Lincoln 
Highway,  Suite  10,  Edison,  NJ 
08820  &  ref  GSK1 034. 


Systems  Analyst,  Irving,  TX  and 
other  client  locations:  Involve  in 
SLDC  process  including,  GAP 
analysis,  designing,  developing, 
implementing,  testing,  config¬ 
uring,  customizing,  &  maintaining 
applications  and  systems  using 
JCL,  DB2,  SQL,  IMS,  Oracle, 
COBOL,  MF  COBOL,  CICS, 
VSAM,  JSP,  J2EE,  FILEAID, 
XPEDITER,  Informatica,  TSO / 
ISPF,  TEST  Director,  SAP  ECC, 
CRM,  ABAP4,  MVS /  ESA,  Win 
2000/  NT/XP,  OS390,  Solaris,  & 
Unix.  BS  in  CS,  CIS,  MIS,  Eng 
(any),  Math,  Bus,  Tech  or  related 
W/5yrs  exp.  Salary  DOE.  Email 
resume  to  jobs@mouritech.com 


Senior  Consultant  (Duluth,  GA, 
but  may  relocate  to  unantici¬ 
pated  cities  across  the  country): 
Gather  requirements  and  inter¬ 
face  with  clients  to  develop  soft¬ 
ware  applications.  Send  resume 
to  HR,  Serenity  Infotech,  Inc. 
2750  Peachtree  Industrial  Blvd., 
Ste  E,  Duluth,  GA  30097. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in 
Chicago,  Illinois  seeks  a  Sr. 
Software  Engineer  to  develop 
and  maintain  applications  related 
to  EB’s  electronic  product  line, 
customer  management  systems, 
and  marketing  and  financial  sys¬ 
tems.  Req's  MS  in  Comp.  Sci., 
Info.  Sys.  Technology,  or  related 
&  2  yrs  exp.  or  equiv.  ed/exp. 
Req’s  knowledge/exp.  with  Java, 
JSP.  Apache  Struts,  Spring  2.0, 
Apache,  Tomcat,  Java  Script, 
Prototype/Script.  aculo.us/JQuery 
Javascript  libraries,  JFC,  Tag 
Libraries,  XML  (SAX/DOM), 
XSLT,  SGML,  framework,  Oracle 
(JDBC),  PostgreSQL,  and  Unix. 
EOE.  Apply  to:  staffing@eb.com 
job  code:  SWK3604 


System  Analyst,  Falls  Church,  VA 
&  other  client  locations:  Analyze, 
design,  develop,  implement  & 
customize  application  &  system 
based  on  user  needs  using 
Oracle  AS,  Oracle  1 0g,  J2EE, 
Apache,  JDeveloper,  OOAD, 
RUP,  ANT,  TOAD,  Oracle 
XMLP.OID,  Java, C, C  +  +  , 
WinRunner,  JUnit,  Erwin, 
Designer  6i, Solaris, Unix, Linux, 
Win  NT/2000. BS  in  CS.CIS, 
MIS, Eng(any), Tech,  Bus,  Math, 
or  related  W/5yrs  exp. Salary 
DOE.  Email:  hr@aarisha.com  or 
mail  Aarisha  Inc,  900  S. 
Washington  Street,  Suite  #212, 
Falls  Church, VA  22046. 


Systems  Analyst,  Eatontown,  NJ 
and  other  client  locations: 
Analyze,  dsgn,  dev,  architect, 
customize,  impl,  &  maintain 
applns  and  sys  based  on  user 
needs  using  NET  framework, 
C#,  VB.Net,  ASP.Net,  ADO. Net, 
VS. Net,  Oracle,  SQL  Server, 
VSS,  Visual  Studio,  Crystal 
Reports,  Java  Script,  VB  Script, 
Visual  Interdev,  Java,  IIS,  Web 
Services,  JDBC,  C++,  Unix,  & 
Win  NT/2000/XP.  BS  in  CS,  MIS, 
CIS,  Eng  (any),  Tech,  Mgmt,  Bus, 
Math,  or  related  W/5yrs  exp. 
Salary  DOE.  Mail  resumes  to 
HR,  HOV  Services,  40  Corbett 
Way,  Eatontown,  NJ  07724  or 
email  at:  anish@hovservices.com 
&  ref  RKD1004. 


Scientific  Programmer  Analyst 


with  experience  in  industrial 


automation.  Send  resume  to 


HR  Dept.,  InduSoft  LLC,  3445 


Executive  Center  Dr.,  Suite 


212,  Austin,  TX  78731.  Must 


reference  job  code  CSR10. 


Vision  IT  Service  has  openings 
for  System  Administrator/ 
Analysts,  S/W  Engineers  or  DBA 
using  Oracle,  SAP,  DB2,  Java, 
VB.Net,  WebLogic,  WebSphere 
etc  per  project  requirements. 
Minimum  MS  or  BS+1-5yr  IT  exp. 
Travel  required.  Apply 
hr@visionit.com. 

HIDEF  Technologies  seeks  sys¬ 
tem  analyst/admtor,  s/w  engi¬ 
neer,  DBA  to  design  and  custom¬ 
ize  applications  using  skills  such 
as  Oracle,  DB2,  Java,  EJB, 
WebTech,  VB,  C/C++,  etc. 
Require  MS/BS  with  1-5yr  exp. 
Travel  required.  Apply  at 
info@hideftech.com.  EOE 


Synertech  Inc  in  Orange  CA 
seeks  a  Software  Eng  with 
Masters  in  Comp  Sci  or  Wireless 
Eng  and  one  year  of  experience 
as  a  Software  Eng.  Mail  resume 
to  Joe  Neria  CEO  at  1241  W 
Collins  Ave  Orange  CA  92867  or 
fax  to  714-628-8967 


OBIEE  Architect,  Monroe 
Township,  NJ:  Analyze,  design, 
develop  OBIEE  modules/archi¬ 
tecture;  Lead  OBIEE  team. 
Refine  existing  solutions/custom¬ 
ize  Modules  using  ETL  tools/ 
technologies.  Work  with  Siebel 
(Siebel  tools),  DW,  DAC, 
Informatica,  Lotus  Notes,  in  mul¬ 
tiplatform  environment. 

Troubleshoot,  maintain  existing 
applications.  Reply  to:  Sairav 
Consulting,  Inc.,  11  Scenic  Way, 
Monroe  Township,  NJ  08831 


Technicolor,  Inc.  is  seeking  a 
Chief  Engr  for  its  Santa  Monica, 
CA  Ictn  to  manage  Engnrg  Dept 
&  oversee  complete  design, 
implementatn  &  maintenance  of 
all  equipt  &  hardware.  Must  have 
a  Master’s  deg  or  equiv  in 
Electrical  Engnrg,  Comp  Sci,  or 
rltf  fid  +  2  yrs  wk  exp  in  rltd 
occcptn  of  UNIX/Linux  systm 
admnstrtn  &  SAN  architecture. 
Salary  DOE.  Send  cov  Itr  & 
resume  to  Technicolor,  Inc.,  HR  - 
Job  #  0O0CE09,  2255  N.  Ontario 
Street,  Suite  250,  Burbank,  CA 
91504. 


Labor 

Certification 

Ads 


Are  you 
an  individual, 
agency  or  law  office 
needing  to  place 
ads  to  fulfill  legal 
requirements? 

Let  us  help 
you  put  together 
an  efficient,  cost 
effective  program 
that  will  help  you 
place  your  ads 
quickly  and  easily. 


i 

i 


For  more  details, 
contact  us  at: 

800.762.2977 
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TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


Stop  Making  Sense! 

Part  of  this  IT  pilot  fish’s  job  is 
to  design  custom  programs  to 
meet  his  users’  needs.  “Occa¬ 
sionally  a  new  supervisor  will 
try  to  make  a  name  for  him¬ 
self  by  coming  up  with  a,  urn, 
brilliant  new  idea,”  fish  says. 
“Recently  I  was  asked  to  at¬ 
tend  a  meeting  by  a  manager 
whose  supervisor  had  an  idea 
he  called  ‘revolutionary.’  ”  Su¬ 
pervisor:  “I  need  an  applica¬ 
tion  designed  that  will  notify 
my  people  immediately  when 
a  certain  situation  occurs.  It 
needs  to  pop  up  a  message 
on  their  computer  screen.” 
Fish:  Why  a  new  application? 
Why  not  just  create  an  e-mail 
distribution  list?  Supervisor: 
“Because  sometimes  my 
people  don’t  have  their  e-mail 


open.”  Fish:  Then  you  need  to 
tell  your  people  to  keep  e-mail 
open.  What  will  keep  them 
from  not  running  this  special 
application?  Supervisor  (face 
starting  to  turn  red):  “Then 
the  application  needs  to  be 
set  up  so  it  will  run  when  they 
log  on  and  they  can’t  close 
it.”  Fish:  What  if  they  leave 
their  desks?  Supervisor:  “Uh, 
then  they  will  see  it  when 
they  get  back!”  Fish:  Look,  if 
it’s  so  important,  why  don’t 
you  just  call  the  necessary 
people  on  their  phones?  You 
only  have  five  people  in  your 
department.  “That’s  when  the 
manager  jumped  in  and  said, 
‘We’ll  call  you  later,’  ”  says 
fish.  “That  was  three  weeks 
ago.  I  haven’t  heard  from 
them.” 


From  the  Help!  Desk 

At  the  company  where  this 
IT  pilot  fish  works,  the  help 
desk  has  come  up  with  a  new 
standard  approach  for  cases 
when  no  one’s  quite  sure 
which  tech  to  route  a  trouble 
ticket  to  -  and  it’s  a  pretty 
ingenious  approach.  “It  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  search  the 
headers  for  previous  tickets 
on  the  same  problem  appli¬ 
cation,”  says  fish.  “They’re 
looking  for  the  names  of  any¬ 
one  who  has  touched  a  ticket 
for  that  application  before. 
Then  they  route  the  ticket  to 
that  person  with  this  piece  of 
boilerplate:  Previous  records 
indicate  that  you  have  solved 
problems  with  this  software 
before,  although  we  don’t 
have  any  documentation  that 
supports  this  routing.  Please 
assist  if  possible,  or  if  out  of 
your  scope,  suggest  us  with  an 
alternate  destination  for  this 
ticket.  We’re  not  sure  what  it 
means  that  ‘records  indicate’ 
when  they  ‘don’t  have  any 
documentation.’  ” 


System  Zzzzz . . . 

It’s  2  a.m.  when  this  main¬ 
frame  pilot  fish’s  phone  rings. 
“My  wife  answered  the  phone 
and  shoved  it  in  my  ear,”  says 
fish.  “After  listening  to  the 
mainframe  operator’s  prob¬ 
lem,  I  replied  with  an  action 
for  him  to  take.  In  the  morning, 
my  wife  asked,  ‘What  was  the 
call  about  last  night?’  ‘What 
call?’  I  replied.  I  had  abso¬ 
lutely  no  memory  of  it.  At  work 
I  read  the  nightly  report  about 
the  call.  What  I  told  them  fixed 
the  problem,  and  I  could  now 
pretend  I  remembered  it.” 


■  Remember  to  send  Sharky 
your  true  tale  of  IT  life  at 
sharky@computerworld.com. 
You’ll  snag  a  snazzy  Shark 
shirt  if  I  use  it. 


©  TIRED  OF  BUNGLING  BOSSES 

and  clueless  co-workers? 

Swim  on  over  to  Shark  Bait 
and  share  your  tales  of  woe. 

sharkbait.computerworld.com 


O  CHECK  OUT  Sharky’s  blog,  browse  the 
Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark  Tank  home 
delivery  at  computerworld.com/sharky. 
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■  OPINION 

Scot  Finnie 


Cloudburst 


CLOUD  COMPUTING  is  starting  to  become  real. 

I  say  that  not  because  senior  IT  leaders  at  three 
of  Computerworld’s  most  recent  conferences  — 
Premier  100,  SaaScon  and  SNW  —  couldn’t  stop 
talking  about  it,  but  because  we’re  moving  out  of  the  “Why 
should  I  do  this?”  stage  and  into  the  “How  can  I  do  it?”  phase. 


What’s  more,  the  blind 
fervor  is  gone,  replaced 
by  healthy  skepticism 
and  active  grappling  with 
the  frustratingly  complex 
issues  that  need  solv¬ 
ing  before  CIOs  will  feel 
comfortable  signing  up 
with  software-as-a-service, 
platform-as-a-service  or 
infrastructure-as-a-service 
vendors.  Many  see  the  po¬ 
tential  benefits  of  at  least 
one  of  these  cloud-based 
services  for  their  orga¬ 
nizations,  but  they  need 
vendors  to  clear  a  number 
of  hurdles  before  they  will 
seriously  consider  adopt¬ 
ing  services-based  IT. 

You’ve  heard  the  litany 
of  concerns  before:  secu¬ 
rity,  privacy,  compliance, 
liability,  vendor  lock-in, 
customization,  service  lev¬ 
els,  performance,  support 
and  so  on. 

That’s  what  made  the 
opening  presentation  at 
SaaScon  2010  last  month 
so  interesting.  Kevin 
Crawford,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  IT  for  the  city  of  Los 


Angeles,  spoke  about  the 
terms  of  the  city’s  agree¬ 
ment  to  outsource  all  of  its 
e-mail  to  Google.  L.A.  ne¬ 
gotiated  the  deal  through 
CSC,  its  direct  supplier, 
and  it  got  CSC  to  negotiate 
with  Google  in  turn. 

Crawford  mesmerized 
the  SaaScon  audience  by 
describing  a  long  list  of 
concessions  that  it  won 
during  its  negotiations  with 
CSC.  Among  them:  L.A. 
can  pull  out  of  the  contract 
without  cause,  and  CSC 
will  return  any  prepaid  fees 
for  the  balance  of  unused 
time;  the  city  will  receive 
payment  of  liquidated  dam¬ 
ages  in  the  event  of  liability 
due  to  any  sort  of  breach  or 
damage  to  data,  and  unlim¬ 
ited  damages  should  Google 
ever  violate  the  city  ’s  non- 

M  Cloud  vendors 
can’t  just  expect 
their  IT  customers 
to  pay  every  month 
and  snut  up. 


disclosure  agreements;  it 
will  get  a  mounting  refund 
in  cash  or  rebates  if  down¬ 
time  exceeds  five  minutes 
per  month;  Google  em¬ 
ployees  are  barred  from 
looking  at  L.A.’s  data  in 
clear  text  without  written 
permission;  Google  will 
keep  data  in  the  U.S.;  and, 
of  course,  the  city  always 
owns  the  data. 

The  audience  was  clear¬ 
ly  wowed  by  the  success 
that  Los  Angeles  had  in 
addressing  concerns  that 
most  CIOs  share  when  it 
comes  to  placing  data  in 
the  hands  of  a  third  party. 
As  Crawford  fielded  20  or 
so  questions  from  the  in¬ 
tensely  curious  group,  you 
could  see  the  wheels  turn¬ 
ing  in  scores  of  minds. 

Of  course,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  has  some  weight  to 
throw  around.  Smaller  IT 
organizations  can  find  it 
difficult  to  get  vendors  to 
listen.  The  Cloud  Security 
Alliance,  a  nonprofit  orga¬ 
nization  whose  executive 
director,  Jim  Reavis,  spoke 


at  SaaScon,  is  one  place 
to  look  for  help.  Although 
its  membership  is  largely 
made  up  of  vendors,  the 
Cloud  Security  Alliance 
offers  interesting  research 
and  is  pushing  for  a  better 
cloud  marketplace. 

For  cloud  computing  to 
flourish,  it  needs  a  set  of 
standards  that  IT  leaders 
can  feel  safe  with.  SAS  70, 
an  auditing  standard,  is 
a  start.  But  it  covers  only 
some  of  CIOs’  concerns 
about  SaaS  and  cloud.  In 
order  to  grow,  smart  SaaS 
vendors  need  to  come  to¬ 
gether,  in  conjunction  with 
IT  customers,  to  figure  out 
a  standard  set  of  service 
levels,  metrics  and  protec¬ 
tions  for  security,  perfor¬ 
mance,  vendor  lock-in,  li¬ 
ability  and  so  forth.  Cloud 
vendors  can’t  just  expect 
their  IT  customers  to  pay 
every  month  and  shut  up. 
Senior  IT  leaders  also  have 
to  tell  cloud  vendors  what 
they  need  to  make  this 
work.  Los  Angeles  did  it. 
You  can  too. 

Cloud  is  still  a  long 
way  from  taking  off  in  a 
significant  number  of  IT 
organizations.  But  with 
the  economy  showing 
signs  of  waking  up,  cloud 
is  starting  to  take  shape  as 
it  emerges  from  the  hazy 
hype.  It’s  not  going  to  be 
easy,  but  it’s  also  not  just 
a  fantasy.  This  time,  it’s 
for  real.  ■ 

Scot  Finnie  is  Computer- 
world’s  editor  in  chief. 

You  can  catch  him  on 
Twitter,  where  he  tweets 
as  @scotfinnie,  or 
e-mail  him  atsfinnie@ 
computerworld.com. 
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Power  your  planet. 

We  live  on  a  planet  where  nearly  6  terabytes  of  information  are  being  exchanged  over  the  Internet  every 
second,  and  where  billions  of  connected  people  are  surpassed  in  number,  only  by  trillions  of  connected 
objects  and  devices.  Why  then  is  the  average  server  in  the  average  business  running  at  only  10%  utilization? 
It’s  hard  enough  for  businesses  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  smarter  planet  today,  much  less  the  unforeseen 
demands  of  tomorrow.  The  new  POWER7  Systems™  from  IBM  are  not  simply  servers-they’re  fully 
integrated  systems  with  the  ability  to  run  hundreds  of  virtual  servers,  helping  you  drive  up  to  90%  utilization. 
These  next-generation  systems  integrate  massive  parallel  processing,  throughput  computing  and  analytics 
capabilities  to  optimize  for  the  complex  workloads  of  an  increasingly  data-driven  world.  Learn  how  to 
power  your  planet  at  ibm.com/poweryourplanet 

Smarter  systems  for  a  Smarter  Planet. 


Sources  for  claims  can  be  found  at  www.ibm.com/power/p7claim.  IBM,  the  IBM  logo,  ibm.com,  P0WER7  Systems,  Smarter  Planet  and  the  planet  icon  are  trademarks  of  Internatioiu  ■ 
Machines  Corp.,  registered  in  many  jurisdictions  worldwide.  A  current  list  of  IBM  trademarks  is  available  on  the  Web  at  www.ibm.com/legal/copytrade.shtml.  ©  International  Business  Machines  Corpo  >'  >  o. 
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National  Geographic  has 
gone  Google. 


"Going  Google"  means  switching  your  business  to  Google  Apps : 
an  online  email,  calendar,  and  document  program  that's  based 
on  the  web.  Learn  more  at  www. google . com /qoneqooqle . 
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